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[For the American Repertory ] 


MANUFACTURE OF WHITE LEAD, 


OR CARBONATE OF LEAD, 


(CONTINUED. ) 


On the 13th June, 1836, see Repertory of Arts or Inventions, 
vol. 4, p. 307 a 311, London, 1837, a patent was granted by the 
British government, to John Ham, of Bristol, for “making 
White Lead or Ceruse.”” He prepared a chamber of indefinite 
dimensions, and of materials suitable to contain vinegar ; a pipe 
furnished with a cock passed through it near the bottom, for dis- 
charging the spent liquor, which by means of a branch pipe 
also served for supplying the chamber with fresh vinegar. On 
the bottom of this cistern a leaden pipe, properly inflected, is led 
from side to side, several times, and at equal distances. A cur- 
rent of steam is made to pass through this pipe, till a thermo- 
meter adapted to the trunk described below, indicates a tem- 
perature of 170° F. in the cistern. A bed of tan, three or four 
feet thick, is placed on the bottom of the chamber, and its sides 
are also to be lined to the thickness of twelve inches, with the 
same material, or with horse litter, or straw. ‘ Ona level with 
the top of the lower bed of tan, a wooden trunk, five or six 
inches in diameter, passes out horizontally through the wall 
of the chamber in which a stopple is fitted, having an aperture 
through it about half an inch across; the use of this trunk is to 
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admit a thermometer, to ascertain the heat of the chamber, and 
to aflord a passage for the entrance of the air.” 

When the whole is thus disposed, the sheets of lead are 
spread over the bed of tan so as to come in contact with three 
sides of the chamber, having a vacant space between them and 
the fourth side. Another layer of sheets of lead is placed on 
rods a little above the first, but it is to fit closely to the first, third, 
and fourth sides, and the second side is to be left open between 
it and the sheets of lead, and a vacant space after this manner 
is to be alternately left open at the second and fourth sides of 
the chamber, so as to give a reversed direction to the current 
of the vapor of vinegar between the upper and under surfaces 
of each two successive layers of the sheet lead. 

When the chamber has been nearly filled in this manner, the 
sheet lead is to be covered, first with boards, and then with tan 
or litter, in order to confine the vapor of vinegar, and coerce its 
action on the lead. Mr. Ham gives many other details of his 
process for making white lead, such for instance, as the inser- 
tion of pipes at various parts of the cistern, but which it does 
not seem necessary to mention, since the plan by which he pro- 
posed to effect his object, is based on erroneous principles, and 
could only result, as it did, in an entire failure. 

It may be pertinent to the subject, to remark in this place, 
that the Editor of the Repertory criticised Mr. Ham’s plan of 
making white lead, and proposed such a modification of it, as 
would permit a supply of carbonic acid gas, by the artificial 
means of a blowing apparatus, similar to that used by M. M. 
Lescure and Breschez, in their manufacture of the carbonate 
of lead, at Clichy; but the adoption of this proposal, would 
have availed him nothing ; because, as before noticed, it is im- 
possible to make white lead without the presence of oxygen, 
which is not contemplated by either M. M. Lescure and Breschez 
or Mr. Ham, although the latter names a trunk for admitting 
air, but which could not serve the purpose, because it was 
plugged up to prevent the escape and loss of the vinegar vapor. 

Mr. Ham, in answer to the Editor’s criticism, see vol. 4, Re- 
pertory of Arts, p. 360 Londor, 1827, seems to be aware of a 
difficulty in manufacturing white lead by any other process than 
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that of embedding earthen pots, containing vinegar and sheets 
of lead, in horse litter or tan, but clearly did not know how to 
remedy it; for he remarks, ‘ the formation of carbonate of lead 
(white lead) by the acetic acid, has never yet been sufhiciently 
explained; and all the experiments to produce it by the vapor 
of vinegar in conjunction with carbonic acid gas, without the 
assistance of decomposing vegetable substances, as an object 
of profit have failed.” 

He further remarks, that, “ Montgolfier attempted it many 
years since in France, by passing the gas arising from burning 
charcoal over heated vinegar, and thence through cisterns con- 
taining lead in sheets, but did not succeed in causing the plan 
to be adopted in manufactories.” 

These quotations are made, to show that up to the above date, 
say 1827, Mr. Ham knew of many attempts, which had been 
made to improve upon the pot-process of making white lead, 
but which had failed. 

Mr. George 8. Howland, of the city of Brooklyn, in 1827, or 
1828, “from hints taken from the Repertory of Arts,” experi- 
mented for the purpose of making white lead. He exposed 
sheets of lead in a case or cask, to the action of the vapor of 
vinegar. ‘No air was introduced except what came through 
the fire of a furnace, but the experiment did not succeed.” Mr. 
George A. Harrison took a patent from the United States Go- 
vernment, dated 20th July, 1831, for making white lead ; his pro- 
cess consisted in forming an acetate of lead by exposing the 
granulated metal, alternately to the action of the oxygen of the 
atmosphere and distilled vinegar, and then decomposing the 
salt of lead in solution with sulphuric acid, thus forming a 
sulphate of lead ; which as before remarked, though a beautiful 
white powder, is insoluble in linseed oil, and of very little value 
as a paint. 

Mr. Samuel Wood, of Philadelphia, attempted some years 
since, to make white lead at Norristown, Pennsylvania. He 
introduced carbonic acid gas alone to his lead during the con- 
tinuance of his process. It also proved a failure. The list of 
failures might be continued much farther, but it seems unneces- 
sary, since enough has been done to show that up to the year 
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1827 or 1828, the subject of manufacturing white lead does not 
appear to have been thoroughly understood ; not that chemists, 
and scientific works, were defective in detailing the con- 
stituent parts of white lead ; on the contrary, almost all of them 
state that oxygen gas, and carbonic acid gas, necessarily com- 
bine with lead to form carbonate or white lead; but the pro- 
cesses for making this article which had been adopted prior to 
our knowledge of analytic chemistry, seem to have given such 
a degree of satisfaction as to neutralize the interest which usu- 
ally stimulates to the investigation of similar subjects ; and it 
is probably owing to this circumstance, more than to any other, 
that this branch of manufacture was so long neglected. 

In the year 1827, Mr. Edward Clark, then of this city, was re- 
quested to analyse some English White Lead, which he did, with 
great care, for the purpose of ascertaining the quantity of adultera- 
ting material mixed with it. At the same time he determined the 
constituents of white lead and their relative quantities, witha view 
to form white lead synthetically. To carry out his design he es- 
tablished a communication with atin pipe; betweena glass receiv- 
er containing sheets of iead, and a cup of vinegar, and a vessel 
which contained liquor in a state of vinous fermentation. The 
sheetsof lead were so exposed, in a temperature of 60° to 80°F. 
for fourteen days, the supply of carbonic acid gas being conti- 
nued by occasionally changing the attachment of the pipe to 
fresh casks of the fermenting liquor. The surface of the lead, 
after an exposure of thirteen hours, exhibited a greyish white 
color, and no other alteration took place, within the fourteen 
days, except, that the lead was slightly marked, as though the 
vapor of vinegar had condensed upon and run from it. He 
then adapted a pipe to a gas receiver, containing atmospheric 
air, and maintained a communication between it and the-re- 
ceiver which contained the sheet lead, so as to allow a slight 
discharge of the gaseous materials from beneath it. In twelve 
hours after the admission of atmospheric air, to the sheets 
of lead, they were entirely covered with white lead. The tem- 
perature was then raised to 90° or 100°F. The supply of vapor 
of vinegar and the gases heing maintained, the lead was so fa 
converted into white lead, that it gave way on the rods which 
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supported it, near the close of the fifth day after the admission 
of atmospheric air to it. This experiment was several times 
repeated, and always with the same result in respect to the con- 
version of the metallic lead to white lead ; but there were some 
variations in respect to the time which was necessary to effect 
the change, but which no doubt were occasioned by difference 
of temperature, or want of the proper attention to render them 
uniform. 

Mr. Clark next experimented in casks, and then in cisterns 
which contained a ton weight of metallic lead, and finally, in 
1830, he adopted ranges of chambers, each chamber being 
about 12} feet long, 9 feet high, and 45 wide. Since that, how- 
ever, he finds that chambers twelve to fifteen feet square, an- 
swer quite as well as those of smaller capacity, and that their 
use is more economical. ‘These chambers are each respective- 
ly furnished with a vinegar trough, through which a pipe of 
about one inch calibre passes ; it connects at right angles with 
a large main of steam pipe at one end, and is there commanded 
by a cock; the other end passes entirely through the trough and 
chamber, and there discharges the condensed steam. ‘They 
are also each supplied with a gas distributing box or trunk, 
which is made about four inches square in the clear and about 
thirteen feet long. These are placed an inch or so above and 
over the vinegar troughs, having small holes at short intervals 
through their sides, and at one end are connected by means of 
a short pipe, to which a cock is also adapted, to a main gas 
pipe which is furnished by means of a blowing apparatus with 
the requisite supply of atmospheric air and carbonic acid gas. 
The sides of the chambers have cleats secured to them for sup- 
porting the rod over which the sheets of lead are suspended for 
conversion to white lead. 

A boiler of iron or copper is heated with anthracite coal, from 
which the steam and carbonic acid gas are obtained for heating 
and supplying the chambers. The doors of the chambers fit 
close, so that some pressure is produced in them during the 
process of conversion. 

The vinegar in the troughs, the sheet lead on the rods, and 
the cisterns being closed, fire is applied to the furnace of the 
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boiler, the blowing apparatus is put in motion, and the process 
of making white lead has commenced. Moderate quantities of 
coal and vinegar, and the constant attention of one man are ne- 
cessary to continue it; and one thousand tons of lead may be 
operated on by this attention as well as one hundred. The 
largest size chamber will contain about ten tons of the metallic 
sheets, and require supplies of vinegar twice each twenty-four 
hours. If the lead appear moist and pasty, the vinegar is with- 
held ; and, to these points, namely, the supply of the gases, and 
attention to the fires, the duty of the operative is confined. 
At first the vinegar was placed on the floor of the chambers and 
covered with a false floor, which was perforated at short inter- 
vals, so as to distribute the gases and acid vapor equally 
through them. In this way the sheets of lead became much 
more expeditiously converted to white lead, but its specific gra- 
vity was lessened, and consequently when adulterated, was too 
bulky for a saleable article; at least it was so esteemed by 
painters, but with what propriety we shall on some future occa- 
sion attempt to show. This arrangement will answer as well as 
the trough and trunk for distributing the gases and vapor in the 
chambers, but they are not so readily commanded, as there 
must necessarily be a much larger quantity of vinegar employ- 
ed to cover the pipes. Therefore the first is the most conve- 
nient. 

The metallic lead may be converted to white lead of equal 
specific gravity to that produced by any other known process, 
by simply diminishing the heat in the chamber, and employing 
more time to conduct the operation. 

It is computed that from sixty to seventy-five per cent. of ex- 
pense for converting metallic lead to white lead, is saved by the 
substitution of Mr. Clark’s plan, for any of the old plans now 
in use; or, that the difference in favor of it is nearly as three to 
one. Whether this be correct or not, the fact of its requiring so 
much less labor, is an argument greatly in favor of its use, par- 
ticularly as respects the health of the workmen employed in this 
manufacture, for the exemption from exposure must be pro rata 
to the labor saved. But when the buildings are well construc- 
ted, and well ventilated, the health of the workmen is seldom in 
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jured, if ordinary attention be paid to their cleanliness and regi- 
men. We understand that Mr. Clark has been engaged in the 
manufacture of white lead on his plan for six or seven years 
past, and has not hitherto lost a workman by the painter’s cholic, 
a disease which is prevalent amongst the workmen of most 
white lead manufactories, and often proves fatal. 

We shall close this article by briefly stating, that letters pa- 
tent of the United States of America were issued to Charles 
Ripley on the 11th day of July, 1837, about five months after 
his decease. The claims under this patent are, first, for the use 
of a main horizontal steam pipe, running in front or between 
rows of corroding chambers, of sufficient capacity to supply the 
whole of the lateral tubes connected therewith. Second, for 
the use of distinct lateral steam tubes, with returns, so that 
they enter and discharge from the same end of the vinegar 
troughs. Thirdly, he claims the vertical trunks and manner of 
governing the gases through them. And fourthly, he claims the 
construction of a shutter or door at the back of the corroding 
chambers. 

We have read Mr. Ripley’s specification with care, but do 
not discover any thing in it referring to any new process for 
manufacturing white lead. There is certainly nothing new in 
the arrangement of the main and lateral steam pipes, because 
they are described in Mr. Clark’s specification, and have been 
in use at his white lead works for years before the date of this 
patent. The reflection of the pipe in the vinegar trough seems 
to be rather an injury than a benefit, since Mr. Clark finds that a 
single pipe is competent to supply a chamber 12 or 13 feet 
square with the vapor of vinegar ; consequently double the ca- 
pacity of pipe must involve double the expense, and also gene- 
rate double the quantity of the vapor of vinegar required. The 
claim for regulating the distribution of the gases, it appears, 
should have been patented under the name of an improved 
stopple ; for all that is effected by this arrangement for distri- 
buting the gases is equally well accomplished by the use of 
common brass or pewter cocks. The door or shutter commu- 
nicating with the chambers, was also used by Mr. Clark before 
the date of this patent.. He first used round cisterns, which 
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were furnished with main holes through their tops, but this mode 
of communication and this form of cistern were soon found in- 
convenient, and rectangular chambers, with moveable doors 
which admitted a ready communication for the workmen, were 
substituted for them as early as the spring of 1830. 

By a careful examination and comparison of Mr. Clark’s and 
Mr. Ripley’s patents, we cannot discover, so far as they treat 
on the same subjects, any important difference between them; 
and by what means two patents, so nearly resembling each other 
in their specifications, could have been issued under dates so 
near each other, is altogether unaccountable. 





Errata.—The reference to John Ham’s Patent, in our last No. at page 94, near the 
pry was inserted through mistake. What follows it, refers to the paragraph pre- 
ceding it. 
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Account of some experiments made by Professor LEonarD D. Gate, 
to ascertain the proportion of Oxygen Aras taken up in the com- 
bustion of Charcoal; and the changes produced on Lead sulyec- 
ted to the action of certain agents ; as elicited in the testimony given 
by him, in a suit in the District Court of the United States, be- 
tween William Falconer and Edward Clark. 

The Professor says, *‘ 1 made five different experiments, and 
found that the average result was, that one third of a part in 
the hundred, or one three hundredth part of the air experiment- 
ed on, (namely, the air after it had passed through the furnace,) 
wasoxygen. Inthe first experiment the air that had passed through 
the furnace contained no oxygen at all; in the third experiment 
it contained the most oxygen of all the five experiments, and 
then it contained only one per cent. of oxygen ; but in the third 
experiment the charcoal in the furnace was small in quantity, 
not over one and a half or two inches deep, and was so open 
that I could readily see the bars of the grate.” An ordinary 
furnace, which chemists call a reverberatory furnace, similar to 
the one described by Montgolfier, was used for making these 
experiments. The Professor next remarks, that “ carbonic acid 
gas alone has ‘very little effect on lead. Vapor of vinegar 
has scarcely any effect, even when applied for years; for 
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thirty-six hours I have passed the vapor of vinegar through a coil 
of lead with no perceptible effect. Air alone has no effect, or next 
to it, provided the lead be pure. White lead, I have no doubt, 
cannot be made without oxygen gas. The agents calculated to 
make white lead, are air, acetic acid, and carbonic acid gas. 
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THE ART OF BUILDING. 


BY JAMES FROST. 





No. III. 


We have now to consider the properties of an entirely new 
system of incombustible floors and roofs, introduced within a 
few years in manutactories, and found so eminently useful 
therein as to have been since adopted into almost every descrip- 
tion of building, from the cottage to the palace inclusive. 

This system has been so favorably received, as to continue 
largely in practice in its original state, just as if it were incapa- 
ble of further improvement ; yet,on a review, we shall hereafter 
‘find it to offer as fair, full, and fruitful a field for the exercise 
of talent, as the different methods of vaulting, it has in so 
many instances effectually superseded. 

These floors consist of a series of cast iron beams (in plates 
with fillets cast thereon) placed on edge, a few feet asunder, 
Tr stisdinii dons to support narrow brick arches, upon 

which, stone or other materials being laid, 
constitutes a solid mineral floor, occupying about the same ver- 
tical space as a floor of timber, or a similar structure laid aslope 
and covered with composition, slate, or other surface, forms a 
durable and incombustible roof. 

As the external arches of these floors and roofs press laterally 
against the walls of buildings, with a force limited by their small 
span, this small thrust is easily sustained by a few small trans- 
verse tye rods inclosed between the arches and floors. 

The weight of iron beams depending upon the span and load, 
and the thickness of the brick arches varying accordingly, the 
weight of the floors may be assumed to average from one to 


two hundred weight, to include most cases in practice. The 
22 
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weight then, of these floors, approximates to the weight of mo- 
dern groined arches and floors, but being in many respects very 
superior thereto, from requiring neither thick walls, nor buttress- 
es, nor waste of valuable space ; they have nearly superseded 
all other vaulting, wherever space is valued or durability cared 
for. As the weight of these floors is always equal to, and in 
large floors frequently double the greatest load thereon, this 
circumstance alone increases the cost considerably, because the 
principal item, the iron beams, have to be formed sufficiently 
strong to bear the joint weight of the load and the floor. 
In practice other causes concur: long beams require to be 
made largerthan actually requisite, to secure sound castings, and 
also to enable the beams to sustain transportation from the foun- 
dry to their place. From these united causes an unnecessary 
weight of metal is generally employed. 

To improve these floors, and to lessen the expense thereof 
very considerably, I have employed another construction, al- 
together of beams and of arches. Instead of using a number 
of parallel beams at regular distances, I used a greater num- 
ber of short beams placed at right angles: thus, for example, 

over a room requiring four beams, twelve separate 
i pieces were substituted ; and these pieces being also 
formed as trusses, the same strength was obtain- 
ed with half the metal; by that improved form, and as very 
sound and very neat castings could be produced of these small 
dimensions, and transported, and fixed without dif- 
ficulty, neater and better work acccompanied a 
great saving of expense ; for these floors being thus 
subdivided into compartments, afforded an opportu- 
nity of introducing very thin and light tubular arches 
to support their floors, resting upon projecting fillets 
near the upper part of trussed beams, the lower 
edges whereof ornamented with projecting mould- 
ings served to support a lower ceiling, and being 
cast upon an ornamented mould, these lower ceil- 
ings wete very elegant, and at the same time 
very economical. 


For although these four beams were compos- . 
ed of twelve pieces, accurately adjusted to an 
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equable vearing, they were so cast as to require little fitting ; 
neither screw, rivet, nor bolt being required to connect them into 
a sound truss, strong as if of one piece of metal, whereby the 
walls were more effectually bonded than by any previous mode. 

Floors of this kind, adapted to moderate sized dwellings, 
weighed only about thirty-six pounds the foot superficial, ceil- 
ings included, occupying scarcely the same space as timber 
floors, and more easily sustainable by their walls. 

In many common apartments, as in stores, shops, kitchens, 
&c. wherever the lower ceiling might be dispensed with, and 
the trusses remain exposed to view, then all the vertical space 
occupied by these floors did not exceed four inches in height, 
an advantage previously unattained in mineral floors. 

Were beams of iron, rolled as for railroad purposes and of 
a proper form, adapted for floors, and as they soon would be, 
were an extensive demand once established for them; with 
such beams and tubular arches, floors with ceilings of the most 
elegant forms could be obtained, occupying only half the space 
of the present combustibles ; thus some part of the expense 
would be saved in the reduced height of buildings, or an equi- 
valent advantage gained in the additional height of apartments, 
while the floors would also be much improved by the substitu- 
tion of rolled for cast iron, and with reduced cost. 

The peculiar, the great recommendation of the foregoing im- 
proved methods of mineral vaulting is, that flat or level ceilings 
are thus rendered compatible with security and economy of 
space, a circumstance so desirable as to be almost essential in 
modern dwellings and formerly unattainable without the most 
lavish expenditure of space in arches and abutments. 

We have nowy to describe a method so easy and so economi- 
cal, that all the advantages peculiar to the foregoing methods 
may be obtained by the proprietor of the humblest eottage. 

For, having ebserved in practice, what strong and light work 
was produced by the use of hollow tubes in very flat arches, it 
occurred to me to attempt a flat floor or roof of tubes, to ascer- 
tain whether arches might not in many cases be advantageously 
dispensed with; and having succeeded in this novel and bold 
attempt, by cementing upon a flat temporary support a struc- 
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tare of tubes regularly bonded, and upon thata similar stratum 
crossing the first at right angles, on which cement being laid, a 
light, sound, incombustible, and inexpensive floor was produced. 

As this new description of floor and root promises great ad- 
vantages in building, I shall proceed to detail its formation, ca- 
pabilities, and advantages more at length. 

In the first place, when the temporary supporting surface is 
smooth and level, a coat of plaster laid thereon, will form a 
sound air-tight ceiling, plainly finished without cost. 

In the second place, when fillets, mouldings, or any cheap 
devices are laid upon the supporting surface, then the ceiling 
will be panneled or enriched, at exceeding small cost, when 
compared with the elegant embellishments which may be thus 
ingeniously and cheaply introduced. : 

Thirdly, as the tubes may be made of any size, or of any 
strength, or employed in any number of courses, great strength 
can be imparted to these floors in this simple manner. 

Fourthly, a little consideration will show these floors to be 
capable of receiving any accession of strength, by other means 
than a mere increase of thickness; for these floors being laid 
upon the walls, may be built therein, or grooves being left in 
the walls for their subsequent insertion and secure fixing there- 
in, in the manner of stone landings for geometrical staircases. 
The external portion of these floors so fixed, will thus acquire 
the strength of landings, without trenching upon the strefgth of 
the central portion of the floors, and this will be found of consi- 
derable advantage, because so large a portion of the floor will be 
thussustained. Inafloortwenty feet square, containing four hun- 
dred supl. feet, more than one half the area is contained within 
the distance of three feet from the walls; now as three feet is 
but a moderate distance for stone landings to be thus supported, 
and any load of persons congregating thereon, and as these 
floors being thicker than stone landings, are thus proportionably 
stronger, the largest portion of the floor will be thus sustained, 
and support the central part of the floor, in possession of all its 
natural strength. 

Fifthly, this natural strength is very considerable, because 
any sound homogeneous substance, supported on all four sides, 
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is twice as strong as if supported on two sides only; and this 
may be easily proved by breaking similar pieces of slate or 
or other substances, so differently supported, when it will be 
found to require twice the weight to produce two lines of frac- 
ture in the piece supported on four sides, as compared with the 
one fracture in the piece supported on two sides only. 

Sixthly, before the floors could fail, they must be fractured 
through their extreme length and breadth, so that the strength 
of those external portions of the floor, free from cross strains, 
would sustain the portion of the floor so subjected to it in the 
centre. 

Seventhly, their peculiar formation affords the greatest possi- 
ble facility for increasing their strength to any extent, and at 
little cost; for any quantity of tye rods may be introduced and 
securely fixed within these tubular structures, and be perfectly 
protected therein. If tyes of wood are employed, their cost 
will be trivial. If tyes of metal are preferred, their cost will 
not be great, because the great tensile strength of the material 
may be secured in its full efficiency. 

That the smallest possible use of this expensive material for 
building purposes is desirable, must be allowed by all who 
will inquire how extravagantly it is commonly employed 
for those uses, and what a surprisingly small effect is generally 
produced and actually obtained, as compared with the absolute 
strength and value of the substance so employed. If a clear 
view of this important fact is obtained, it must precede and in- 
duce some real improvement. 

In Tredgold’s tables, a beam of cast iron one inch thick, 
twelve inches deep, placed edgeways upon bearings twenty 
feet asunder, is assigned as a full load upon the centre of the 
beam, 6. 120 pounds, or less than three tons, for the full duty to 
be obtained by the use of this quantity of cast iron. 

Now the same sectional area of cast iron would suspend 
eighty tons ; the same sectional area of bar iron would suspend 
three hundred tons; the same sectional area of cast iron of a 
proper form, (and all proper forms of cast iron, are equally ex- 
pensive) would support six hundred tons. How trivial, ineffec- 
tive, and costly, then, is the present use of cast iron in beams, 
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and on such an extensive scale too! How desirable some eco- 
nomical substitute or improved use of this material! 

To investigate the cause of this astounding misapplication of 
means, may lead to the discovery of a remedy. 

Let us then consider the state of a beam when loaded. It is 
then tasked with the performance of two distinct and opposite 
functions. It has to resist compression at the upper edge, and 
to resist extension at the lower edge, and each function is per- 
formed With full effect and efficiency at or near to the edges 
only ; for just as much as the parts of the beam in these oppv- 
site states approximate, they just as much decline in efficiency ; 
and some central part of the beam being neutral, the adja- 
cent parts are of very little utility though strained to the utmost 
by intense leverage, and the opposite states of the opposite 
sides neutralize and destroy a principal portion of the efficiency. 

Hence the use of iron, as in these beams, should be avoided 
as much as possible; and we shall happily hereafter find them 
to be capable of the most important and economical improve- 
ments. 

In stores and warehouses, wherever strength is preferred to 
appearances, where flat ceilings are unessential, we may con- 
sider that beams having been employed merely as a compound 
arch and abutment to support other arches, that light arches 
may be at once substituted for this complex series of beams and 
arches; provided only, sufficient abutments can be constructed 
and obtained at little cost, to resist the great lateral pressure of 
arches, within lofty and thin walls. 

Now, because it is obvious to all that a lofty and thin wall 
cannot withstand the lateral pressure of an arch against it, it 
has been too hastily concluded by all to be unable to resist 
such great force; but, be it well remembered, a thin wall 
is capable of resisting a great force endways, though it 1s 
not, sideways; and, by connecting two walls by diagonal tyes, 
all the lateral pressure of the arch will be resolved into a force 
only tending to overset the walls endways; and as this force is 
controllable by common plain bonds, sufficient abutment may 
be thus procured to sustain flat arches of double curvature, with- 
in thin and lofty walls. 
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Thus a most useful and most important object, hitherto 
deemed impossible by theoretical men, and impracticable by 
practical men, is shewn to be easily accomplished. The same 
remarks are equally applicable to groined arches. 

The groined arch, so peculiarly deserving attention may be 
as securely supported within thin walls, by being placed upon 
small return walls or piers, constructed to receive the foot of each 
groin, as all the lateral pressure of these arches is there con- 
centrated. These piers properly proportioned will so strength- 
en the walls, and so reduce the lateral pressure of arches, as to 
be easily supported with plain and cross bond, the latter con- 
cealed between the arches and floor. 

The general nature of these arches and floors for dwellings 
were described in my last paper. When adapted to stores or 
warehouses they will not weigh, it may be stated, in general 
terms, more when loaded, than arches and incombustible floors 
as usually formed weigh when unloaded; will occupy only the 
the same place as timber floors; require no unnecessary sacri- 
fice of valuable space ; and will be found, absolutely, much more 
inexpensive, if a fair allowance be made for the certain contin- 
gent cost of insurance on inflammable buildings and their valu- 
able contents, (frequently invaluable.) 

Thus personal comfort and security will accompany indi- 
vidual profit and national advancement. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





Washington, February 20, 1840. 
James J. Mapss, Esa. 

Sir, I have had an opportunity of looking over the 
first number of the American Repertory, published by you, and 
highly approve of its general object. 

It is a time when great good may be done to the arts, to the 
cause of industry, and to the prosperity of labor, by a wide 
diffusion and extension of the more important and practical 
branches of knowledge. 

I happen to have an account of “‘Oram’s ComprEssED F vEL,” 
for Steam Engines, which I do not remember to have seen pub- 
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lished in the United States. I send it to you for publication in 
your periodical, if you think proper. 
With respect, your obedient servant, 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 


ORAM’S COMPRESSED FUEL. 


It gives one third more heat than coal. 

It occupies one third less space than the same quantity of 
coal. 

It does not waste by friction, nor is it damaged by atmos- 
phere. 

It does not corrode or injure iron. 

It emits very little if any smoke, and no smell. 

It does not clinker or cake. 

It lasts longer in heat than coal. 

It is better ballast. 

And it can be manufactured and sold at the same price as 
coal, with a large profit. 


Result of trials at Woolwich Dock Yards, upon a Ten-Horse 
Steam Pumping Engine, working six hours and three quarters, 
at 42 elevations per minute, and discharging 30 cwt. of water 
per minute. Made at the request of the East India Company. 
and under the direction of Government. 

The report was made by Mr. Ewart, the chief engineer. 


July 24, Engine worked 6% hours, 

Oram’s Compressed Fuel, consumed,.... 750 lbs. 
« 25, Same engine, same time and work, 

Wylam main coal, consumed,........ 1128 « 
«« 26, Same engine, same time and work, 

Welch (Llampnineck) coal, consumed. 1046 “ 
“* 27, Same engine, time and work, 

Pontop, carefully picked by hand, 


from ship, consumed.......... 938 “ 
« 28, Same engine, time and work, 
Oram’s Compressed Fuel, (2d trial)...... 680 “ 


The smoke from Oram’s fuel, is much less than from coal, 
and steam got up sooner, and with much less fuel. 
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The result is in saving of one half in stowage. 

Thus, as 680 pounds will do the work of 938 pounds, this 
680 pounds will only occupy the space of 453 pounds instead 
of 938 pounds, making a saving of 485 pounds in 938 pounds. 


Cost of manufacture, per ton..........- 5s. 

Price of coal at Newcastle, per ton... ... 10 s. 

South Wales, Llanelly, &c........... 12s. 
Milford Haven, ........ 18 s.&19s.8d 





The mode of manufacturing the above will be given in a fu- 
ture number. Ep. 
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LYCEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW-YORK. 


OFFICERS, 1840, 


President, . : , 4 JOSEPH DELAFIELD, ESQ. 
First Vice President, . i . DR. JOHN AUGUSTINE SMITH. 
Second Vice President, 7 é ABRAHAM HALSEY. 
Corresponding Secretary, . j JOHN H. REDFIELD. 

Recording Secretary, . i ‘ ROBERT H. BROWNNE. 
Treasurer, : e : : DR. J.C. JAY. 

Librarian, ‘ ISSACHAR COZZENS. 

Curators, 
R.H. BROWNNE, ODR. JAMES E. DEKAY, DR J. C. JAY, 
B. W. BUDD, J. BELL. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


March. Mr. Carey from the committee to whom was refer- 
red the China Quince, presented by Dr. Francis, rcported it to 
be the Cydonia Sinensis, D. C. or Common Quince. 

This specimen is four or five times larger than the fruit raised 
in this country, and is the ordinary size in China. 

Dr. DeKay, presented the report of the geological survey of 
the state of Michigan. He also stated that it had been ascer- 
tained that eggs laid by an unimpregnated fowl, remained yn- 
changed and perfectly fresh, after having been under the bird 
six weeks; and suggested that from the property of preserving 


their freshness, such eggs would be valuable for sea voyages. 
23 
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Mr. Storer, presented through Dr. DeKay, specimens of iron 
ore from Frostburgh, Maryland, accompanied by the following 
results of analyses : 





By Dr. Chilton. By Dr. Jones. 
First Analysis. Second Analysis. First Analysis. Second Analyes. 

lron - 45 36 Iron - - 43 53 7 
Silex - - 8 7 Silex - - 14 6 3 
Magnesia - 8,3 5.4 Alumine- 8 2 
Carb.Lime - 4 3.2 Water and 

35 38 * 
Alumine - 4 3.5 Oxygen, 
Carbon - 2.4 2.4 * Carbonic Acid 
Car. Acid, 98.3 41 
Oxgyen,&e. 

100 98.5 


The same gentleman also laid before the Society, specimens 
of Bituminous Coal, from the same locality with the following 


analyses : 


Carbon, Bitumen. Alumine and Iron, Water, Silex. 
By Dr. T. P. Jones - 78 19 3 0 0 
Dr. Jackson- - 77.09 16.05 3 0 3 
Mr. Hays - - 77.8 15.6 0 0 4.6 
Prof. Ducatel + 70 20.5 6 3.5 0 
Dr. Chilton - - 86 2 Hyg’n9 2 0 


Dr. Feuchtwanger exhibited the skull of a Marmot, the in- 
cisors of which had grown to an unnatural and monstrous size. 

The second annual report of the geological survey of Penn- 
sylvania, and the first report of the geological survey of Ohio, 
were laid before the Society. 

Mr. C. DeRham, presented Temminck’s Manual of Ornitho- 
logy in three volumes, and the History of Fishes by J. T. Klein. 


—_ 





-_——_ 


LECTURES AT THE MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Among the weekly lectures which have been delivered, during 
the season before the Mechanics’ Institute, we cannot help noti- 
cing one, by Dr. Qurn, on the Mechanic Arts; as well form 
the intrinsic importance of the subject itself, as from the correct 
view which it gives, of the importance of the Mechanic Arts, 
and the justice it does to our native mechanics. The subject, 
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we are well aware, is one of too extensive a nature to admit of 
being even partially treated in a single lecture; and we hope 
that in another season, the Doctor will take up the subject in a 
more minute and extended manner, and exhibit the labors and 
talents of his countrymen, together with their practical results, 
as compared with those of other nations. ‘There are more pa- 
tents taken out at Washington in a single month, than in Lon- 
don during an entire year; and we have often thought, that in 
justice to the inventors, and to the nation at large, the practical 
and ingenious application of useful mechanical principles should 
receive some other reward than merely a place on the cata- 
logue of patents. 

After a brief introduction, the lecturer proceeded to show 
the importance of the mechanic arts, in the successful prosecu- 
tion of scientific investigation ; in works of usefulness, Artesian 
wells, for example; in the successful and rational prosecution of 
agriculture ; in the formation of articles for the convenience and 
comfort of mankind. 

The debt of science to the mechanic arts was next touched 
upon; of astronomy, and natural philosophy, for the lenses 
which have produced such mighty discoveries ; of comparative 
anatomy, for the astonishing, microscopic discoveries of Le- 
wenhoeck; of descriptive anatomy, for establishing the last 
link in the chain of the circulation; of the whole world, for the 
practical application of the expansive power of steam. 

The lecturer then went into an enumeration and description 
of the monuments of ancient art, in India, Egypt, Greece, and 
Italy. We here felt that he was too much circumscribed in 
his limits, and that this division of the subject was sufficient to 
have occupied an entire lecture. As it was, the mass of infor- 
mation given was highly instructive and entertaining, and was 
received with approbation by one of the finest audiences of the 
season. He spoke of the ruinsof Carnac and of Luxor, of the 
Pyramids, of lake Moeris, of the statue of Memnon, of the 
Sphinx, of the temple of Isis at Dendera, and of the- effect of 
these mighty remains upon all subsequent ages. 

He next mentioned those of the middle ages, as having a cha- 
racter differing from those of antiquity, and forming a connect- 
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ing link with the structures of the present day. He adverted 
to the leaning tower of Pisa, to the tempering of the Scottish 
broadsword and claymore, of the Swiss steel cross-bow, of the 
Japanese sword blade, &c. 

Speaking of those of our own days, he says, ‘ but the migh- 
tiest triumphs of the mechanic arts have been reserved for our 
own day. The greatest illustration of the power of the screw, 
has been exhibited in the streets of New-York, in the moving of 
houses of every size and shape. An English gentleman, a 
particular friend of mine, who had resided in this country 
for some time, having returned to Europe, to visit his friends, 
Was narrating to some of them the mode in which he had seen 
houses of great size lifted from their foundations, removed to 
a distance, and then elevated from fifteen to twenty-feet, above 
their former level; and was immediately greeted with a cry of 
‘travelers’ tales.”” But mostof my audience know this to be 
a fact. It is but just to mention, that the gentleman, who has 
been chiefly instrumental in bringing about these wonderful re- 
sults is a mechanic, a member of this institute, Mr. Brown. This 
gentleman is now ready to contract to pass a saw through the 
City Hall, dividing it into three portions, and to remove it to 
the Battery, and that too, without disturbing a spirit level in 
any part of the building. Even the celebrated Brunel, of 
whose fame the Thames tunnel will remain a lasting monu- 


ment, 
“* Monumentum ere perennius,” 


would ridicule the idea of such an application of the saw and 
screw. A similarly Herculean task was offered to be performed 
in ancient times, by a sculptor, named Dimocrates, who pro- 
posed to Alexander the Great, to cut Mount Atho8 into a statue 
of the king, holding a town in his left hand, and in his right 
hand, a spacious basin, to receive all the waters which flowed 
from the mountain. Alexander, however, although he greatly 
admired the plan, did not choose to accept the offer. In our 
own country, the cotton gin will perpetuate the name of Eh 
Whiting to the latest posterity; every spindle throughout the 
world echoes his fame, and stands a monument of his genius. 
But I can scarcely do more than enumerate a few of the many 
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vast improvements in the mechanic arts, which characterize 
this age, and, to a great extent, this country. Who, some few 
years ago, would have dreamed of the rapidity, economy, and 
convenience of traveling, by means of those mechanical con- 
trivances, railroads ? ‘To descend to smaller matters, even shin- 
gles and staves are now produced by a machine, having the 
power of 100 euneperenls; capable of being controlled by the 
single arm of one.” 

We make room for the following ceeat on the comparison 
of the present state of the mechanic arts with that of past times, 
as contrasted with that of literature, at the same periods. 

“The present state of the arts and sciences, as contrasted 
with that of literature, is not at all in accordance with their com- 
parative state in past times. The poems of Homer, the earliest, 
almost, of which we have any record, stand to this day, an im- 
perishable monument of genius, unrivalled and transcendent. 
But the condition of the mechanic arts, even at a much later 
period, was far behind. True, certain fixed principles were as 
well known then as they are now; as for example, the loss of 
power attendant upon the increase of velocity, and vice versa. 
But the application of these principles in all their ramified use- 
fulness, was left to modern days. 

Every spool of cotton wound by machinery is a greater feat of 
mechanic skill than the erection of the vast pyramid of Cheops. 
My fair hearers, who are, no doubt, better acquainted with 
the quality of the cotton, than with the mechanical contrivance 
for putting it in the form in which they see it, will be surprised to 
learn, that the machine by which that operation is performed 
is one of the greatest triumphs of modern mechanic art. It 
will be borne in mind, that, as the spool in the process of wind- 
ing, increases in diameter, its speed must be lessened in an ex- 
actly proportionate ratio; as a variation of the 1000th part of 
an inch in the entire length of a spool of cotton, would be suf- 
ficient, either to break the thread, or to cause it to lie loosely 
around the spool.” ‘The governor of the steam engine, sur- 
passed only by the human mind, and omnipotent in its oper- 
ation, is but one among the many transcendent beauties of 
modern mechanical application. Berlin castings of the pre- 
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sent day, are as keen and sharp as the work of the graver. | 
have, lying on the table, a splendid specimen of these castings, 
in the form of a lady’s cast iron necklace, which may be exam- 
ined by any lady or gentleman, at the conclusion of this lecture. 
I have seen cast iron breast pins from the Berlin works, so 
cleanly and delicately cast, as to challenge comparison with 
similar ornaments of wrought gold.” ‘The most wonderful 
machine, however, invented within the last few years, is T’rench’s 
paper mill. By this invention, the crude rags are converted 
into a printed volume, without leaving the machine. Not only 
is the paper made and printed, but it is also cut into sheets and 
laid ready for the binder. We can have a volume bound and 
gilt, in forty minutes from the time the crude rags are put into 
the machine. Thus, a person may walk into the mill, deposit 
his cast off linen in one end of the machine, and see it come out 
Robinson Crusoe at the other! <A poor student, in the fall, may 
deposit his summer clothes in the machine, and walk away 
with his winter reading under his arm!” 

Since the delivery of this lecture, the inventor of this ma- 
chine, Mr. Trench, has deposited in the rooms of the Mechanics’ 
Institute, a single sheet of paper, containing six copies of 
‘Town’s Spelling-book! He further asserts that he can manu- 
facture, if desired, one single continuous sheet of paper a mile 
long! The lecturer then notices the steam guage, or steam indi- 
cator, a description of which may be found in the first number 
of this work. 

The individuals to whom we are indebted for such mighty in- 
ventions, are next noticed, from the time of Archimedes, down 
to the present day. In our own country, he pays a tribute of 
merited praise to the talents of Fulton, Stevens, Whitney, Bogar- 
dus, Durand, Miner, and others. ‘“ The tobacco cutting machine, 
built under the superintendence of the last named gentleman, 
shows that an area of 144 square inches, may be so minutely 
cut as to divide each inch of depth into 1000 well defined and 
distinct parts; and the machine could be so graduated by an 
index, as to make any number of cuts, from 1 to 1000 in the 
inch.” Wemake room for one more extract. 

“On a comparative survey of the works of the ancients and 
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of the moderns, we perceive that the great distinctive charac- 
teristic of the ancient works of art, is grandeur, as the result 
of immense labor and vast masses of material. Itis supposed, 
and with good reason too, that the Israelites were employed in 
the erection of the pyramids ; indeed we have the positive tes- 
timony of Josephus, that such was the fact. The Israelites 
were in Egypt 215 years, during 70 of which Joseph ruled. 
Now, if we allow 40 years for the extent of the generation which 
succeeded Joseph, at which time the scriptures tell us that “a 
new king arose who knew not Joseph,” we have left 105 years 
as the period, during which, no doubt, the enslaved Israelites 
were engaged in these gigantic works. The largest pyramid, 
that of Cheops, is 477 feet high; i. e. 70 feet higher than St. 
Peter’s, at Rome, and 133 feet higher than St. Paul’s, London, 
the length of the base 720 feet, covering an area of 12 acres. 
Pliny and Diodorus «inform us, that 360,000 men were engaged 
for 20 years in the erection of this pyramid. We may here 
take the opportunity of remarking, that we have the concur- 
rent testimony of all ancient authors, that it was the uniform 
practice of the oriental nations, to employ captive foreigners 
in the erection of laborious and painful works. The labyrinth 
was an enormous structure of marble, containing 3000 cham- 
bers, 1500 of which were under ground, and set apart for the 
sepulchres of the kings who built the labyrinth, or for the abodes 
of the sacred crocodiles. The catacombs were subterraneous 
galleries of prodigious extent, hewn in free-stone rock, and de- 
signed as the sepulchres of the ancient kings.” 

“We may now form some idea of the magnitude of these 
enormous works. And yet, in their construction, not one new 
principle was involved, nor any novel application of one previ- 
ously known. They depended for their effect, entirely upon the 
vastness of their dimensions, and the exhibition of untiring per- 
severance, and mere brute force. There is more of mind, more 
of ingenuity, more of every thing that distinguishes man from 
the brute creation, in the production of a simple cambric nee- 
dle, than in the erection of a world of pyramids.” 

We shall notice in turn, some other lectures, delivered this 
season. 
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For the American Repertory. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


Institated January 19, 1826. Incorporated April 5, 1828. 


The schools for instruction, in this institution, which have been 
open for the benefit of students in the art, during the winter 
evenings, will close for the season on the 10th inst. by distribu- 
ting to the successful candidates the prizes usually awarded to 
excellence in the various classes of scholastic membership. The 
premiums offered this season, in the “Life and Antique Schools,” 
are as follow: 

The large silver pallette, for the best drawing in chalk from 
the “living model,” and the smaller silver pallette in the 
same class, for the second best drawing from the same. In the 
‘“‘ Antique School,” the first premium, a large silver pallette for 
the best drawing in chalk from the Venus de Medicis, and the 
smaller silver pallette in the same class for the best drawing in 
chalk, from Hudson’s anatomical figure. C. 


[The above is furnished us by a member. The names of the 
successful competitors, for the above premiums, we shall give 
when they transpire. ] 


The fifteenth Annual Exhibition of this institution will open 
to the public on or about the 15th inst. We have been at some 
pains to ascertain what pictures are in progress, and take plea- 
sure in anticipating in part, the gratification which our readers 
will receive from viewing the collection. 

F. S. Agate, N. A. This gentlemen has a full studio, from 
which we understand he will select for exhibition, a family 
group of a mother and child, and a portrait of a young lady ; 
both of which are in his happiest style. 

J. L. Morton, N. A. has just completed a fine view of North 
River scenery ; also, an interesting family group, both of which 
are highly spoken of. 

J. Whitehorne, N. A. Among other pictures by this artist, we 
may expect one, of two half length figures, very happily group- 
ed with a pleasing arrangement of light and color. Also a 
full length of a child, well designed and colored, amusing 
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herself with the hoops and sticks used in the game of 
« Graces.’ Another little urchin has his hand buried in the 
snowy coat of a French poodle, tugging to remove his favorite 
to a more convenient spot for sport and play. A portrait of the 
artist’s little son struck us as among his happiest efforts. The 
color and expression are very good. 

W. J. Bennett, N. A. We may expect two views from this 
gentleman, and can pay them no higher compliment than to say 
they were designed and painted by himself. 

T. S. Cummings. We may expect a few pictures from our 
valued tutor, and we hope the group spoken of in our last num- 
ber, which is certainly the most extensive composition in minia- 
ture since “ the hours” of the lamented Malbone, may be found 
among them. 

Two portraits lately finished, which we understand will be 
exhibited, are most striking likenesses. We are acquainted 
with the originals, and therefore speak with certainty. 

J. G. Clonney, A. will furnish a composition, which is 
said to surpass that which he exhibited last year; if so, it can 
receive no better compliment than the statement of this fact. 

L. P. Clover. Studio of a Phrenologist, containing some real 
portraits. This gentleman has relinquished the burin for the 
brush, and, we understand, with much promise. , 

Thomas Cole, N. A. is engaged in painting a series of pic- 
tures after the manner of his Course of Empire. Those who saw 
that series are fully able to enjoy even an anticipation of this 
master’s work. 

A. B. Durand, N. A. will furnish two large landscapes : 
the subjects are “ morning and evening of life.” Mr. D. long 
held the first place as an engraver, in this country, and has not 
lost rank by his change of profession ; he has been correctly 
called the Crichton of Art. 

F. W. Edmonds, A. This gentleman seems to select excel- 
lence in all the walks of life, and claims it as his own. His 
talents as a financier are too well known to require even a 
reference; while, as an artist, his compositions of last year 
place him at the head of amateurs, and even on a par with pro- 
fessionals. 

24 
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James Frothingham, N. A. has just finished a fine portrait 
of the Rev. Orville Dewey, which we understand is to be en- 
graved in mezzotinto ; the original portrait will doubtless grace 
the walls of the Academy. 

George Hite. This gentleman’s miniatures are highly credit- 
able, and we hope will again grace the exhibition. As likenesses 
they are unexceptionable, and as he is painting many, we may 
fairly hope to see some at the Academy. 

Charles Ingham, N. A. This artist has long enjoyed the cog- 
nomen of the modern Gerard Douw, and his highly finished 
female portraits fully entitle him to such a distinction; we un- 
derstand his head of the late lamented Vice President of the 
Academy, (William Dunlap, Esq.) is a remarkable likeness, 
and fully supports the well earned reputation of the artist. In 
addition to this picture he will also exhibit a portrait of G. C. 
Verplanck, Esq. and some full length portraits of children. 

H. Inman, N. A. Is engaged in painting one of the histori- 
cal pictures for the Rotunda, at Washington, and undoubtedly 
will fully sustain his well deserved reputation. This great work 
will not prevent his contributing to the exhibition some of the 
beautiful full lengths and groups which have lately emanated 
from his pencil. 

W.S. Mount, N. A. Some of Mr. Mount’s friends assert 
that we shall have three compositions from his easel, by the 
15th inst. The Wilkie of America is too well known to require 
comment. 

W. Page, N. A. We expect to be gratified with several por- 
traits from this artist, in addition to the chef @euvre spoken of in 
our last number. 

John E. Prudhomme, A. will contribute a frame of his usually 
elegant specimens of stipple engraving. 

Andrew Richardson, N. A. Has several landscapes in his 
happy and spirited style. One taken on the Hudson, near 
Bloomingdale, is a fine specimen of sunny effect. Mr. R.’s late 
visit to Europe has ripened a taste fully able to appreciate the 
beauties of Claude, without forgetting that Italian skies could 
not be found over American scenery. He has lately made some 
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successful essays at miniature, proving a versatility of talent 
which fully sustains his reputation for industry and taste. 

H. C. Shumway, N. A. This artist is now in’ Washington, 
painting a portrait of the Hon. Henry Clay, for Mr. Lee of this 
city. Our readers have only to recollect his picture of the late 
Rev. Mr. Mortimer, the ‘‘Greek,”’ and those of the last exhibi- 
tion, to anticipate much from his present endeavor. 

R.W. Wer, N. A. This artistis engaged at West Point, pain- 
ting a picture for government. His studio being out of the city, 
we are unable to say whether he will prepare any thing for exhi- 
bition. 

There are doubtless many others who will, as usual, surprise 
the friends of art; and we shall be very happy to do their 
works full justice on the opening of the exhibition. 





{For the American Repertory ] 


EFFECT OF ACID VAPOR ON BRASS WIRE. 


Proressor MaAPEs: 


Dear Sir: I noticed the following curious circumstance, 
a few days since, and although a similar thing, may-have been 
observed before, by others, yet so far as my memory serves me, 
I have not heard of it, nor seen it noticed in any publication. 
If you consider it novel, you are at liberty to use my remarks 
in your Journal. 

Two coils of brass wire, of different sizes, No. 4, and No. 25, 
have been hanging up in my laboratory for three or four years, 
in a situation where they have been more or less exposed to 
acid vapors. Having occasion to use a piece of the large wire 
{ was surprised to find that it was exceedingly brittle ; the least 
attempt to bend it caused it to break into three or four pieces. 
On examining the broken surface, it was observed to be highly 
chrystaline and bright. The coil of fine wire was found to be 
inthe same state. On heating a piece of it to incipient redness 
a blue light vapor passed off, and on cooling, it was found to be 
as soft and pliable as copper. 

A portion of the wire, in small pieces, was heated in a close 
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tube ; it emitted a white vapor, which condensed on the upper 
part of the tube, and which, on analysis, proved to be chloride 
of zinc. Yours truly, 
JAMES R. CHILTON. 

The above article by Doct. Chilton will furnish a useful hint 
to mechanics. The brass wire there spoken of was undoubt- 
edly composed of copper and zinc. From the, results shown, 
it is very evident that the brass used for chemical and philoso- 
phical apparatus, ornamental or useful brass work, for laborato- 


ries or drugstores, should be composed of copper and tin only. 
Ep. 





Report of the Committee on Arts and Sciences of the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, upon JorDAN L. Mort’s Cast Iron Fronts for Stores. 


In consequence of the many disastrous effects arising from 
fires where granite columns are used to support store fronts, the 
committee have felt it their duty to examine the subject with 
great care. 

When granite is suddenly heated, or suddenly cooled, the 
outside will immediately crack off; this renders it a very 
unsafe material for the purpose to which it is, as above named, 
too often applied. Repeated accidents to firemen, while at- 
tempting to save property in stores so constructed, have latter- 
ly induced a needful caution, that makes their efforts, under 
such circumstances, in many cases almost ineffective. 

Iron columns have already been used in store fronts, but so 
constructed as to be little better than granite; they are usually 
in the form of cylinders or pipes, and of so great a height, that 
if a part only becomes heated, it will be so expanded as to 
crack the cold or unexpanded part, and thereby endanger the 
building. It has also been proposed to use iron slabs or pilas- 
ters in front of brick pillars. Under such an arrangement, the 
committee are of opinion, that the iron would still be liable to 
crack from unequal expansion, and thus bring the entire weight 
on the brick pillar, probably to the destruction of the wall ; or, 
should the pilaster not crack, its expansion would raise the front 
from the bricks, and bearing only upon the outer edge of the 
wall, would cause it to trip and fall. 
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The plan proposed by Mr. Mott, obviates all these difficul- 
ties, and atthe same time admits of larger openings for doors 
or lights, than any other at present in use. His columns are 
cast in sections, as represented in fig. 2, and superimposed upon 
each other, forming a column, fig. 1. They 
may be made square or round, plain or orna- 
mental, as fancy or necessity may dictate. 
Each section is cast with a cross 
or other inside support, so as to 
connect the four sides firmly to- 












gether, with inner projections at 
the corners, or grooves on the edges, that 
shall keep them in place, and cause the co- 
lumn to maintain an upright position. In the 
centre of the cross is a hole as represented in the cut, to admit 
a wrought iron rod the whole length of the 
pillar, with a nut on each end, which binds 
all the parts firmly together, and adds 
much to their general strength. It will be 
perceived, that these sections may expand 
and contract, all or singly, without the chance of cracking a cold 
section by expansion ; and from each section being so small, it 
is not probable it would crack, even if wetted suddenly, while 
hot; but if it should, the pieces could not fall out, each part of 
the section being held in place by the grooves, cross, or inside 
projections. 

Mr. Mott proposes to place inside of these columns, fire brick 
of the exact shape of the cavities, leaving a small space for 
air between them and the iron, to prevent a sudden heating of 
the brick. Steatite (soap stone) may also be used ; or if desir- 
ed, acolumn of wood, rendered incombustible by being satura- 
ted with any salt known to produce that effect. 

After a full examination of Mr. Mott’s invention, the Com- 
mittee are of opinion, that the loss from fire would be greatly 
diminished by its general use. 


WILLIAM A. COX, Chairman. 
Mechanics’ Insiitute, February 18th, 1840 
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machine its progress through ice may be increased to such an 
extent as to make it a valuable invention. The full scope of its 
usefulness, however, will be better ascertained by experiment, 
as is the case with all inventions, and more especially those in 
which an application of mechanical laws is intended to coun- 
teract an irregular operation of natural laws. 

Description: A, is a cylinder, with its periphery and ends 
armed with strong iron hooked and wedge-shaped teeth, D. 
This cylinder may be made of wood, in the usual manner, and’ 
have the teeth fastened on its periphery by means of strong iron 
hoops bending over flanges cast upon the the base of the teeth ; 
or, it may be formed entirely of iron, cast in rings or zones, and 
united in a manner similar to iron water pipes. This cylinder 
is suspended horizontally in front of the boat by an arrange- 
ment that permits of its being raised or lowered at pleasure. 
H, arms enclosing the gudgeons of the cylinder, and attached 
to the sides of the boat by strong iron bolts. G, a béam sup- 
porting the yokes or stirrups in which the arms rest. K, a chain 
band to communicate motion to the cylinder ; passing over’ spurs 
on the cylinder and a cogged ring on the spur wheel. 

The arrangement of the teeth on the cylinder, as represented 
in the engraving, is spiral; but the inventor proposes, if upon 
trial it shall be found expedient, to place them in rows length- 
wise of the cylinder ; he also proposes to add to his machine 
the ball and chain percussive force, having it attached to the 


cylinder at the back of each tuoth. 
WILLIAM A. COX, Chairman. 
Mechanics’ Institute, New-York, February 18th, 1840. 
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GENERAL SOCIETY OF MECHANICS AND TRADESMEN. 


We are always glad to obtain any thing, whether of reports 
or of statistics, relating to an institution so every way useful, 
and so extensive in benevolence, as this society has long been. 
But although enlarged be the sphere of its operations, it is quiet 
and unobtrusive in the conduct of them, and contrives to do 
much work with little noise. 

The annual report of the Almoners, however, is one among 
the few documents which necessarily attain a measure of pub- 
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licity, and from this we take leave to make the following ab- 
stract. 
It appears by this report, that there are now upon the pension 
list of the Society— 
84 Widows, with an aggregate of 60 children. 
3 Pensioners, who are members of the society. 
1 Family of Orphans. 


88 Pensioners. : 

To these, there has been paid, during the year 1839, the sum 
of $2,577 7%. 

The report, further states, that the total amount paid to pen- 
sioners during the five years preceding, viz: from 1834 to 1839 
is $13,500; and that the sum of $2,700 has been appropriated 
for the use of this department for the present year. 

Now this munificent expenditure is only on account of one 
item in the plan of this institution. There still remain the re- 
ports concerning the library, the school, the lectures, and other 
benefits which attach to members of the society, their widows 
and children, and which must bring conviction to every indi- 
vidual that to be identified with such an institution is to receive 
a benefit rather than to make a sacrifice. 

We must be contented from want of present space, to defer 
our attention to the other parts of the report until the next num- 
ber of our journal. 








Report of the Committee on Arts and Sciences of the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, on JoHN HaGue’s Ever-pointed Pencil Case. 
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This beautiful article is constructed so as to be less liable to 
accident, and therefore, more durable then the pencil cases 1D 





general use. The same quantity of metal could not have been 
arranged in any other form with a stability equal to this. Hav- 
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ing no slot, except in the under cylinder, the strength is not di- 
minished in this case, as in those of ordinary use. The slide 
cannot collect dirt, nor cut out the pocket; and, when the point 
is protruded, it cannot possibly slide back from pressure there- 
on, whilst writing. The following description extracted from 
Mr. Hague’s patent will clearly show its construction. 

I take an ordinary tube (Fig. 5) for containing the lead in use, 
at cs 1) au | rr & 1 
differing only from those generally employed in doing away 
with the screw at the upper end, sliding tube Fig. 4 over Fig. 5 
until G covers F'; the slit E, Fig. 4, is intended to act as a 
spring, and cause it to run smoothly. Figs. 4 and 5 are soldered 
together at G. F. 

Fig. 1 is a plain cylinder, having a slit H, wherein the pin 
slides, in 
order to ~™ = 
protrude the point; in its upper end is a receptacle for the spare 
leads ; a small cylindrical tube is placed over Fig. 1, seen at B, 
and soldered to it ; the end B of Fig. 1 is then passed over the 
end E of Fig. 4. 

Fig. 3 is passed over Fig. 1, covering B, and pinned to Fig. 4, 


_~———- 
* ~~ —_—_ 
~———" — 
_— ~ ee 


as seen at D, (Fig. 3) through H, Fig. 5. Fig. 2 is an octagon 
cylinder, to the upper end of 
’ ||} which I solder a screw to admit 
the top or head, Fig. 6. This tube is then placed over the up- 
per end of Fig. 1 and of Fig. 3, and soldered to the upper end 
of Fig. 1. 

By pushing the middle tube (Fig. 3) downwards, the pencil 


point is protruded and ready for use. 
WILLIAM A. COX, Chairman. 



















































































MR. A. S. WOLCOTT’S IMPROVEMENTS ON THE 
DAGUERREOTYPE. 


In our last number we gave a full account of the Daguerre- 
otype, as described by the inventor, with some observations re- 
25 
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lative to improvements thereon; since this, Mr. Wolcott has 
completely revolutionized the process, and produced results 
heretofore unattainable. 

The inventor could not succeed in taking likenesses from the 
life, and indeed very few objects could be minutely represented, 
unless positively white, and in broad sunlight. Mr. W. com- 
menced his experiments in October last, and one of his earliest 
observations led to the fact, that with the lens, the chemical and 
visual foci were not equidistant, and therefore to obtain a 
perfect impression, it would be necessary to bring both foci to 
the same point, so that at the point where the most perfect image 
was obtained, the greatest strength of chemical action would 
take place. As all rays reflected, whether of light, heat, or 
chemical action, are at right angles from the plane from which the 
reflection takes place, Mr. W. used a concave mirror instead of a 
lens, thereby not only doing away with the chief difficulty, but 
producing the result in a much shorter time. 

We have seen a number of miniatures taken from the lite 
with this instrument, which are most striking resemblances of the 
originals. We cannot leave this subject without recording our 
humble opinion that Mr. W.’s improvement does him and his 


country infinite credit. 


We received the following letter from Mr. Wolcott a few days 
since, which will fully explain his method. 


Dear Stir: New-York, March 13th, 1840. 
Ww . 


When the announcement was first made of M. Daguerre’s 
method of imprinting the beautiful images of the camera on 
silver plates, the remark was very generally made, that taking 
likenesses from life would be one of the most important uses to 
which it could be applied. 

On reflection it appears that on account of the difficulty of a 
person’s remaining perfectly still for any great length of time 
without the appearance of constraint, or without changing the 
expression of the face, the great desideratum was to construct a 
camera that should condense the greatest quantity of light to 
form the image, that was consistent with distinctness. Not 
having an achromatic glass in my possession larger than the ob- 
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ject glass of a microscope, I proceeded to experiment with a 
single concave reflector, as the most simple of all optical in- 
struments, and as the one which, if of large dimensions and truly 

elliptical, w ould most probably best answer the above ends of 
distinctness and brilliancy combined. 

My first experiment was I think in October, with a reflector 
of 1} inches aperture and 2 inches focus. With this I took the 
profile of a person standing opposite a window ; and here hav- 
ing but the three principal facts relating to M. Daguerre’s pro- 
cess, viz: the exposing the plates to vapor of iodine, afterwards 
to that of mercury, and the washing in hyposulphite of soda, 
or in common salt, I fell into the same error as probably many 
others, which was, that I supposed it necessary to keep the plate 
in the camera until the image was visible. This error prevented 
my making a larger instrument immediately ; that which I now 

yase is 7 inches clear aperture, and is used in the following 
manner. 

The person is placed at A, and in the axis of the reflector B. 

So esi: > C is the plate on which the image is 

S shee pe -——=A to be formed. D D are r: iys radia- 
ted from the person, and falling on the mirror B. E E are the 
same rays converging to a focus after reflector C is inclosed 
a box to exclude the extraneous light. 

From experiments which I have made, I find that a speculum, 
of 7 inches aperture and 12 inches focus, will form a picture 
in about the same time as a single lens, of 3§ inches aperture 
and 12 inches focus. Taking this as a standard of compari- 
son, we may make an estimate of the action of lenses and re- 
flectors. 

In consequence of a lens inverting the image of an object, it 
will be necessary to use a flat speculum, in order to cross the 
rays; and to reduce the aberrations, the lens should be a com- 
pound one, consisting of at least 3 glasses. If we estimate the 
rays lost by reflection from each surface as j'sand the rays 
transmitted by a single lens, as_—- - - - 100.00 


we have, Loss by 1st surface of 2d glass - - 8.38 
91.67 
Loss by 2d surface of 2d glass - - 7.63 


84.04 
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84.04 
Loss by 1st surface of 3d glass - _7.00 
77.04 
Loss by 2d surface of 3d glass - - _ 6.42 
70.62 
Loss by flat speculum, eae 26.48 


Rays transmitted after one reflection, and re- 
fraction through three lenses, as compared 
with that transmitted through one lens of the 
same aperture - : : : - 44.14 

Now as 44: 100 so is 100 : 227; that is, if the area of the 
single lens is 100, that of the triple lens must be 227; and taking 
the square roots of the numbers for the apertures, we have 
¥100: 227, sois 3.66, the aperture of the single lens, to 5.49, 
that of the compound one. 

With a lens, we are under the disagreeable necessity of 
placing it about 75 of its focal distance nearer the plate than the 
luminous focus, which may prevent that nice adjustment which 
is so desirable; besides, the question remains, whether the lens 
can be made to form as distinct an outline as the reflector. 

If I have not erred in my experiment with the lens and the 
reflector, it would appear that the chemical and luminous rays 
do not follow the same laws with respect to reflection and re- 
fraction. Thus it is estimated that there is aloss of about 4 the 
light from a speculum by reflection when the rays fall nearly 
perpendicular to the surface. 


Call the rays falling on the speculum - 100 
Loss one half - - - - - 50 
50 
Loss, ¢ by the plate being interposed - ——- 8 
42 
Light fallingonalens, - - - - ~~ 100 
Loss by reflection from 2 surfaces, -  - 16 
84 


Thus we have, after reflection, 42 parts, and after refraction 
84 parts ; that is, half the area with the glass would be just 
as effectual with light as the whole would with a reflector ; this 
would give 5 inches as the diameter of the glass, and 7 inches 
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that of the reflector, whereas by my experiment 3§ is the di- 
ameter of the glass when it is equally efficacious with the che- 
mical rays as the reflector of 7inches. This would give nearly 
twice as great a loss of the chemical rays, by reflection, when 
compared with refraction, as there is of the luminous rays. 

If there is this difference between reflectors and refractors 
there should be a much greater allowance than } for the loss 
from reflection from the flat speculum used with the lens. This 
would bring the aperture of the glass about equal to that of the 
reflector. 

I shall repeat the experiment more carefully when I have 
time, and if I am in error, will give you the result. 

Yours, respectfully, 


James J. Mares, Esa. A. 8. WOLCOTT. 





Report of the Committee on Arts and Sciences of the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, upon Exnwarp CiarK’s Process of Manufacturing White 
Lead, (Carbonate of Lead.) 


The committee beg leave to report, that they have carefully 
examined Mr. Clark’s process, and find it to embrace all the 
known chemical requisites for the manufacture of white lead, 
united toan improved mechanical arrangement, which produces 
an excellent pigment, with a more certain and economical result 
than has been obtained by any former plan. 

The committee would state for the information of members, 
that carbonate of lead is composed of metallic lead combined 
with oxygen and carbonic acid gases, in definite proportions ; 
that in order to induce this combination, it is necessary first to 
cause a due proportion of oxygen to combine with the lead, 
forming protoxide of lead, (the litharge of commerce) and fur- 
ther to induce the combination of the carbonic acid with the 
litharge to form white lead. Experience has shown that this 
latter combination is most easily produced by the help of a che- 
mical agent (acetic acid) contained in common vinegar. Pre- 
mising thus much the committee proceed to the 

Description. A, A, are wooden cases filled with rods on 
which are suspended sheets of lead, as represented in Fig. 2. 


s 
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B, blowing cylinder, communicating with the furnace D, and 
intended, by means of the pipes H, to supply the cases A, A, 
with carbonic acid gas, generated in the furnace ‘by the com- 
bustion of charcoal, and atmospheric air, (received through an 
opening in the pipe,) by which a supply of oxygen is obtained. 
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The pipes H pass into covered troughs pierced with small 
holes, as in Fig. 2, to distribute the gases throughout the case. 
7 i C is a steam boiler com- 
mm] municating with pipes E, 
~| which pass through the vine- 

~~! gar troughs C, and serve to 

-| heat the vinegar, that its va- 
j por may be received upon 
the sheets of lead suspended 
on the rods. 

From this it will be seen that when the blower is put in ope- 
ration, and the troughs supplied with vinegar, a proper adjust- 
ment of the cocks in H and E, will permit any required quantity 
of atmospheric air, carbonic acid, or vapor of acetic acid, to 
be brought in contact with the metallic lead. If it be neces- 
sary to watch the progress of the operation, it may be done 
through an opening so small that it will suffer but very little of 
the carbonate of lead to be thrown into the air. The time re- 
quired to corrode a case of metallic lead, varies from two to 
four weeks, according to the influence of accidental causes. _ 

The committee would conceive they performed but a part of 
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their duty to the institute, should they omit to enumerate the 
principal modes heretofore used to obtain white lead, and state 
their disadvantages. 

The most common method is to place the lead in pots and 
embed these in horse litter, or other nhumating material. The 
decomposition of this furnishes the gases necessary to corrode 
the lead. 

This process requires from two to four months, and the pig- 
ment is often discolored by sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 

The process of Lescure and Brechez, or Clichy process, as it 
is usually called, forms a pigment very inferior in body to most 
of those formed by other modes. 

The German process, although it forms a pigment of great 
beauty, is nevertheless from its expensiveness, almost impracti- 
cable. But few attempts are now made to manufacture white 
lead upon this plan. 

It is not the least important feature of Mr. Clark’s method, 
that by his economical arrangement, the risk to the workmen is 
very considerably diminished and the ever baneful effects of 
white lead rendered a much less source of dread to the opera- 
tives. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

WILLIAM A. COX, Chairman. 





(For the American Repertory.) 


LECTURE BY PROF. T. 8. CUMMINGS, 


On the application of Fine Arts to the Mechanic Arts. Delwered 
_ before the Mechanics’ Institute. 


In a country like ours, as yet on the threshold of her great- 
ness, it is of the utmost importance that such a direction be 
given to her energies as shall leave no step to be retraced ; with 
this fact before us, we cannot in justice to the mechanical inter- 
est leave the subject of the application of the Fine Arts to the 
Mechanic Arts in its present obscure and lethargic state. 

We believe there is no agent more powerful than the arts of 
design, judiciously directed, for advancing both the intellectual 
and pecuniary interests of the artisan ; their power to produce 
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the results we have alluded to, we believe to be beyond dis- 
pute. 

By the influence of the arts of design, science is rendered 
more clear, more instructive : forms are preserved that words 
would be incompetent to express. By their assistance the dis- 
coveries of the studious mechanic are preserved and dissemi- 
nated. By diagrams, the most complicated piece of machinery is 
rendered simple, and easy to be understood by the artisan, even 
wher the discovery may be described in a foreign tongue. By 
their aid, plans are rendered more sure and comprehensive, 
even during their progress, or that of the work, and may be 
transmitted to others for their guidance. Their influence in 
rendering the daily duties of life agreeable to us, is stronger 
than we are aware of. 

It is well known that the success of many mechanical pro- 
ducts depends upon the taste of arrangement displayed by the 
projector ; and, be this taste what it may, without some know- 
ledge of the arts of design, it is not available, and many a me- 
chanic possessing exquisite taste, is not aware of his superiority, 
simply for the want of some means to register his embryo 
thoughts, until the entire developement of his design. No 
stronger illustration of this fact can be asked for, than the 
classic style of ornaments used by French artisans; with them 
the arts of design compose part of their common school edu- 
cation. 





We give above a few particulars of Professor Cummings’ 
lecture, and regret that our space will not permit its publication 
entire. We have long been impressed with the necessity of 
educating the young mechanic in the arts of design ; which will 
not only enable him to pursue his business with greater certainty 
of success, but with a much smaller amount of capital. We will 
example cabinet makers, many of whom, for want of means 
have but a small stock of manufactured goods on hand, and 
their friends, after examining their stock, (being unable to de- 
scribe precisely what they want, or perhaps waiting for a direc- 
tion to be given to their taste by seeing handsome forms) and 
finding nothing to suit them, go tu the larger warehouses to 
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make their selections. Now, it is self-evident, that with a large 
assortment of drawings in perspective, the order could have 
been secured, and a working drawing made for the workman, 
which would save a large portion of the time of the principal 
in giving directions. ‘Thus, a port-folio answers all the pur- 
poses of a large capital, a warehouse, and part of the valuable 
time of a superintendent of the work. 

Why should not the supports of printing presses, steam en- 
gines and all other machinery, partake of the same beauty of 
form as those of French lamps, orinkstands? Why should not 
the iron supports of a door way represent a Hercules, or any 
other classic form, rather than the straight hard-lined slab, or 
straight column ? the casting is no more expensive in such forms 
than those ordinarily in use, and the first cost of the model 
would be doubly paid for, by the increase of business. In 
cases where the use of such ornaments are objectionable, apply 
the strict laws of architecture, and do not greet a friend on his 
entrance to your house, with a door-way more resembling a gal- 
lows than the hospitable porch of a friendly mansion. The 
Professor instanced WEepGEwoop, from whose factory England 
has received many of her first artists,and the beautiful forms 
emanating from his genius will long stand as monuments of his 
fine classic taste. 

From Wedgewood’s knowledge of the arts of design, he 
proved a competitor to the entire talents of the world, and his 
wares are at this day cherished as fine specimens of art. He 
called in the assistance of the immortal Flaxman, and thus, the 
first sculptor of the age was engaged ornamenting the porcelain, 
from which the peasant received his hard earned meal, which, 
despite the doctrines of Diogenes, undoubtedly gave him well 
deserved pleasure. Ep. 





COPIES OF MEDALS AND ENGRAVINGS BY 
GALVANISM. 


Our readers will doubtless recollect an account of the above 
discovery claimed by Prof. Jacobi of St. Petersburgh, and Mr. 
Spencer of England, by which these gentlemen have been 
enabled, thiough the assistance of a very simple galvanic appa- 
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ratus, to precipitate copper from its solution as a sulphate, in 
metallic form, on the surface of medals, so as to make a perfect 
cast or impression. Several scientific gentlemen in this city 
have successfully repeated the experiments, and specimens 
may be seen at the Mechanics’ Institute, by those who wish to 
witness the result. 





a a 


Report of the Committe on Arts and Sciences, of the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, on the Metallic and India Rubber Boot Heel, invented by, 
Samvuet Warner, Jere Hopexrins, and WitutaM E. Traven. 
The outer case is formed of thin metal, open at the bottom 

with arim or flange on the inside, near the sole 

by which it is attached to the sole with eight 
screws. It is then filled with cork as far as the 
dotted line, and a piece of india rubber cut to 
fit is fastened to the cork by liquid caoutchouc paste. The india 
rubber protrudes below the metal case from a sixteenth to an 
eighth of an inch. This arrangement is less expensive than the 
ordinary leather heel, will probably not wear unequally, and 
thus the soles will be more durable. From its elasticity, it is 
noiseless, and produces less jar on the body; can be cheaply 
renewed by new india rubber, and used for a second pair of 
boots if desired. The only objection observed by the commit- 
tee is its liability to become slippery in wet or muddy weather, 
and to become soft when held to the fire to dry. The inven- 
tors propose as a remedy for these faults, to cap the outer surface 
of the india rubber with leather, which would not do away with 


any of its advantages. 








WILLIAM A. COX, Chairman. 





NOTICE. 

Burnet’s Hints on Composition. 'This invaluable work, for the 
use of artists, has lately been tepublished by Messrs. Linen & 
FEennet, No. 229 Broadway. The English edition is sold at $5, 
and its exact counterpart can now be procured for $3. There 
is no work more valuable for the aspirant in the arts. All the 
difficulties of composition are reduced to system, and their re- 
medies pointed out ; the illustrations (which are numerous) can 
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be readily understood, and consequently appreciated. We un- 
derstand Messrs. L. & F. will soon republish Burnet’s hints on 
color, also, on light and shade, forming the entire of his work 
on painting ; the cost of the whole will be $9, instead of $24, as 
now charged for the English edition, which is in no way supe- 
rior to the specimen before us. 
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Important. Steam Engine Boiler —An article on the cause and pre- 
vention of adhesion of certain substances contained in the water, 
supplied to the boilers of steam engines, for the purpose of genera- 
ting the steam, having recently appeared in the Leeds Mercury, the 
following information communicated to us by a correspondent, although 
a simple detail of facts (which in matters of practical utility are of 
more value than theories) will, we think, not be altogether uninterest- 
ing to those of our readers connected with mill property. There is at 
present in use a steam engine boiler attached to a steam engine of 
twenty horse power, the property of Mr. Ellison of Birkinshaw, which 
has been in regular use upwards of twenty-five years, and from a re- 
cent examination by competent persons, pronounced to be in sych a 
state of perfect soundness as to warrant the opinion that it will yet endure 
many years. ‘The water supplied to the boiler is a mixture of spring 
and surface water, and formerly a considerable adhesion to the inner 
coat of the, boiler used to take place, which rendered it necessary 
to use a hammer and chisel to clear it away, at the time of cleansing 
the boiler. About eight years ago, the engine tender, after cleaning out 
the boiler, put in four stone of potatoes, which practice he has continu- 
ed up to the present time at regular intervals of six weeks’ duration, 
at which time the boiler is always thoroughly cleansed out, which, since 
he commenced the above stated practice, required very little trouble to 
do, as instead of having to hammer away as heretofore, the only im- 
plement which is now necessary to use, is a broom, for the purpose of 
clearing away a slight deposit of mud at the bottom of the boiler, there 
being no adhesion whatever. As an act of justice to all parties, we 
ought to state that the plates of which the boiler is made were furnished 
by the Bowling Company, and are douhle the thickness of those now in 
general use, and the boiler was put together on the premises where it 
is now at work, by a young man of the name of Robinson, then resi- 
ding at Gildersome, but we understand now a clever mechanic at Leeds. 
On recently observing to Watson, the late working engineer to the Bow- 
ling Company, the long duration of this boiler in comparison to those 
of modern make, he replied—Yes, people now-a-days will have cheap 
boilers, and in order to furnish them to their liking, they must be made 
light; and he went on to state that an eminent spinning firm in Brad- 
ford had recently burnt out ¢wo boilers in as many years, Beniford Observer. 


Potatoes have long been used on our fresh water rivers for 
this purpose, and sometimes with good effect. The floor scra- 
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pings of potash warehouses are also used, with the same, or 
greater advantages. 





STEAM VESSELS ON THE ATLANTIC IN 1841. 





Names. Tons. Horse Power. Length. Ports. 
Great Western - - 1,340 459 236 Bristol to New-York. 
British Queen - - 1,870 500 276 London do. 
Liverpool - - 1,150 468 223 L; 1 d 
New York - - 2,000 600 200 via. sean 
United Kingdom, - 2,000 eee London do. 
President - - 2,500 Gee ax Liverpool do. 
City of N. Y. (iron) 2,500 | ee Bristol do. 
S’mer. Cunard’s....1,100 ee 5 a 
Do ihin« ode a 1,100 420 ee 
ie. kes used 1100 490 .. London to Boston. 
a ate oe 1100 420 .. 
Do. British Gov’t 1,000 Fae Gl d 
a a oe oe 1,000 300 .. a 
Do. GG s0ew 1,400 400 as 7 
Do. ioe «vbs 1,400 400 és 
a re Take “ee te 9 Falmouth or Southam pton 
Do. ae ; 1400 400 a to the W. Indies, Guif of 
Do. RL i 400 400 “* 4 Mexico, S. America, and 
Do. ane 1 400 400 4y the Brazils; also from 
Do. rm 1 400 400 ie > Havana to New-York, 
Do. yee 400 i keeping the entire West 
Do. Le 1,400 oo India and American route 
pil So. a ae ee 
a “ae iC la 
Do ie deers 1,400 400 de 
Do. Bicé'e ve ss 1,400 400... ) 
Do. ince ces 1,500 500 es 
Do. dawe os 1,500 500 ~=(téi«t From London either to 
Do. GOvncdese 1,500 500 -. Egypt, or by the Cape of 
Do. Ghswacen 1,500 . aes Good Hope to E. Indies. 
Do. See» 1,500 ae 
Do. French Gov’t 1,200 ae as 
 ahliaiaas BBL aaeg 1200 400 .. 
Do. Raat iae 1200 een Havre to New-York. 
Do. Cinta wwe 1,200 400 es 
Do. RE 1,100 400 . 
Do. ibuaase% 1,100 an as ' ; 
Do. RES 1/100 v0 oe Brest to Brazil. 
Do. © - ae 1,100 ae 
Do. SSE. 1100 350 .-. 
be Re ae: | Bordeaux to; San res 
— Herald 





42 58,260 18,048 
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Historical statement of duty performed by Steam Engines of Corn. 
wall.—Since the period at which Savary first published his “ Miner’s 
Friend,” the rich mines of Cornwall have formed the scene of an in- 
teresting series of experiments ; interesting, whether we consider the 
magnitude of the scale of individual experiments, or the extent of their 
influence on the national prosperity, as well as the fertility of their re- 
sults in Ulustrations of scientific truth. It was here that Savary dis- 
covered the most ample field for the introduction of his “ newinvented 
fire engine ;” it was here that, in conjunction with Newcomen and Cau- 
ley, he most extensively applied that power to draining water from mines ; 
it was here that Smeaton raised his gigantic monuments of shrewd 
mechanical instinct and elaborate scientific contrivance ; and it was here 
that Watt first placed his thousands of untiring teams of iron horses. 
Here, too, have of late years been introduced into daily practice all the 
mechanical improvements which the investigations of the theories of 
heat, pneumatics, and mechanics, have suggested to the minds of learn- 
ed men. Yet it is wonderful how slight is the effect which the expe- 
riments of this remote county have produced on the practice of the 
other parts of the mechanical world, and especially of Great Britain. 
While the world teems with idle projects of ailees “ improve- 
ments,” of rotary and semi-rotary, of revolving and semi-revolving, 
conical, discal, and polygonal engines; with smoke-burners and save- 
alls of innumerable orders; and while every one of these finds its de- 
votee and its dupe, it is truly wonderful and most melancholy, that the 
simple, but very important practical truths, provisions, and maxims, so 
well known, and so ably practised, by the Cornish steam engineers, 
have made their way so slowlyamong their fellow countrymen ; truths, 
whereby power is obtained and economized, and fuel saved to a greater 
extent, in every day’s practical experience, than had been imagined 
possible, even by the most wild and ignorant schemer. Yet these 
great results have been obtained by the Cornish engineers, not from 
any complex or intricate mechanism, not from any, patent or secret pro- 
cess, not from any great discovery or invention, but from the quiet and 
unpretending application of the best known and most common place 
truths to the common steam engine. We have long lamented the 
apathy of English engineers generally to the Cornish improvements ; 
and have looked forward with much anxiety to the appearance of the 
present important work, as one likely to exercise an extensive and 
highly beneficial” influence on general engineering practice. It has 
been put forth at the request of the British Association for the ad- 
vancement of science, and partly, we believe, at their expense, and 
was originally proposed, if we rightly remember, by Mr. John Taylor, 
the treasurer, a gentleman to whom we are indebted for much of what 
we formerly knew concerning the facts of the Cornish engines. It 
has been drawn up by two practical men, of all others the best fitted to 
do justice to the subject, Mr. Thomas Lean and his brother, the au- 
thors of the Monthly Official Reports of the Duty of the Cornish Steam 
Engines. The vast difference between the common system of workin 
steam engines and the Cornish system may be appreciated by the fol- 
lowing statement: that five times as much work has been done by a 


Cornish steam engine as by an excellent Boulton and Watts engine on 
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the common system; or, that the same amount of work is done with 
one fifth part of the expense of fuel! a statement almost incredible yet 
oe c tly true. The amount of work done by a steam engine is called 
yy engineers its “ duty,” a phrase which is thus defined by a former 
president of the Royal Society, Davies Gilbert, now the father of Bri- 
tish science*® 

“ The criterion of the efficiency of ordinary machinesis, force multiplied 
by the space through which it acts; the effect which they produced 
measured in the same way, has been denominated duty, a term first in- 
troduced by Mr. Watt, in ascertaining the comparative merit of steam 
engines, w hen he assumed one pound raised one foot high for ‘the d; y- 
namic unit.’ 

Now, by this criterion, it has been found that, whereas one bushel! 
of cole, in one of Boulton and Watt's engines, wrought in the 
common way, raised 20,000,000 of pounds one foot high, an en- 
gine on the ‘Cornish system now raised, with each bushel of coals, 
125,000,000 of pounds to the same height. The results of such im- 
provements may be easily conceived; the economy of steam has pre- 
served in operation extensive and valuable works, which would other- 
wise have been swamped with debt and water. An instance of this, 
quoted by Mr. Lean,is as follows: “ these improvements saved the 
mine. At that time they were burthened with a debt of many thou- 

sand pounds, which was continually augmenting ; but as they now con- 
sumed less than half the previous quantity of coal, and at the same time 
kept the mine effectually drained, so thatthe miners could work with- 
out hindrance, they not only discharged the debt, but obtained consi- 
derable profit.” 

The saving of coal amounts, in the county of Cornwall, to £80,000 
sterling per annum. The means by which all this has been accomplish- 
ed in Cornwall, and may be accomplished elsewhere, are the fol 
lowing: 

1. By working the steam expansively to a degree unheard of else- 
where. This sy stem was first introduced, in its fullest extent, in 1814, 
by Woolf, and the duty immediately rose from twenty to fifty millions 
of pounds. 

2. By the introduction of a system of conservation of heat, both in 
the boiler and cylinder; this was effected principally by Capt. Samuel 
Grose, and consisted in surrounding the boilers and cylinders by non- 
conducting substances; whereas, formerly they had been exposed to 
the rapid abstraction of heat by the atmosphere : : in 1827, the duty from 
this cause rose to sixty-seven millions of pounds; in 1828, the enor- 
mous duty of eighty seven millions of pounds was obtained ; in 1832, 
so much as ninety-one millions Lai pounds of water was valeed one 
foot by a bushel of coals; and in 1835, the careful application of the 
conservation of heat, oak the pao of the steam, raised the duty 
of Austen’s engine to 125 millions. Such are the results which a dili- 
gent and careful application of elementary and scientific principles, by 

practical men, to the subjects of their professional duties, has achieved. 

‘e trust it may prove an example to all practical engineers. We 
know nothing that would so much conduce to bring sbout similar im- 
provements in all the branches of steam application, as the adoption 
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of a system of printed returns of the duty of land and marine steam 
engines all over the kingdom. Of the acvantages to be derived from 
such a system, every one may be convinced who will take the trouble 
to examine this unpretending collection of valuable facts. Atheneum, 





Prevention of Smoke, S§c.—After an accidental visit to the Castle Mills, 
near this city, in September, 1838, we returned much 2a me 
with the importance, in a national point of view, of Mr. Ivison’s 
invention for the consumption of smoke, which we had there seen in 
operation. Under the influence of that impression, we published a few 
remarks on the subject with the view of attracting to it general notice. 
The matter was then entirely new to us, as it was probably to most of 
our readers, and we could only bear witness to what we had seen effec- 
ted under the direction of the inventor on his own proper territory, so 
to speak, waiting patiently for its more general application, and for ad- 
ditional experience, to be gained from other quarters. We have lately 
made further inquiry into the working of “ Ivison’s Patent for the Pre- 
vention of Smoke and Economy of Fuel,’’ such being the title it bears, 
and we find that it has been applied with full success to a variety of en- 
gines of all sizes, from 72 to 5 horse power, and with every variety of 

ressure, from 34 to 30 lbs. on the inch. A list of a great many places 
in the neighborhood and elsewhere, where it has been applied, has been 
shown to us, with corresponding certificates, all bearing that the preven- 
tion of smoke has been complete, and the steam well kept up. We 
have also seen certificates from three separate engineers, testifying to the 
fact, that after many months use of the patent, the boiler at the Castle 
Mills is not injured in the slightest degree. In those cases in which the 
quantity of fuel could be correctly ascertained and contrasted with the 
prior workings, there has been a saving, varying from 12 to 16 and 20 
per cent. and upwards. In no case has there been any waste of fuel. 

With this evidence before us, confirmed by what we have seen on a 
second visit to the Castle Mills, we have this week had the patent appli- 
ed to the furnace for our steam engine. Our experience, therefore, of 
its efficacy upon our own premises is necessarily very brief, but so far 
as we have gone it is satisfactory. The short time we work our engine, 
at weekly intervals, renders the saving power in fuel of no great im- 
portance, and on that head we can say nothing at present in our own case, 
but we consider ourselves justified in stating, even now, thatthe greater 
evil with us, smoke, will not trouble us or our neighbors more ; if, in- 
deed, it has ever troubled them, of which we have had no complaints, 
our operations being carried on for the most part in the night. 

The Proprietors of the patent say that the quantity of steam used in 
the furnaces does not exceed one per cent. of the whole quantity genera- 
ted; that the whole apparatus has frequently been fitted up and applied 
to a boiler in 34 or four hours; that the expense is very trifling ; and, 
that after a few hours’ work, any fireman or stoker is quite able to man- 
age it. They admit that such large savings as the following table ex- 
hibits may not be realized in works already erected, which require al- 
teration, in the chimneys especially ; but in several which have recently 
been constructed with chimneys only 25 and 30 feet high, instead of 60 
or 70, the results have been extremely satisfactory. 
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They also state, that when the Police Commissioners of this city 
turned their attention to the prevention of smoke from furnaces, they 
perly took care to guard consumers from any great charge that might 
ave arisen in consequence of their proceedings, by arranging with the 
Patentees, at a meeting of their committee with a number of the con- 
sumers, that the charge for licenses for this patent in Edinburgh and its 
vicinity should be only 20s. or for each horse power of engines, 
or corresponding quantity of fuel consumed for other purposes, and that 
the Patentees readily agreed to these terms, with a view to the preven- 
tion of smoke alone, independent of any question with respect to the 
saving of fuel, although they are quite aware that consumers will bene- 
fit largely in this respect. 

They further state, that the patent is applicable to a great variety 
of other purposes, besides the | seme of steam engines, and see no 
reason why the smoke of gas works, breweries, distilleries, dye works, 

aper works, bleachfields, &c. &c. may not be very much diminished, 
if not altogether prevented. J. & J. GRAY. 


Edinburgh, Oct. 26, 1839 
The following table shows the result of the operation at the original works. 


Ibs. English coal to cubie 
EXPERIMENTS. Ibs. water to1 |b. Ibs. water to 1 foot water, or horse 


of Scotch coal. Ib. of Eng. coal. power per hour. 
Former Methods: 





Watt's average, : : 5.55 7.4 8.4 
United Mines Loam, (Ed. Phil. 

Jour. July, 1839.) - - - 6.9 9.58 6.23 
Parke of Warwick’s method, - 7.72 10.32 6.03 
Huel Towan, (Ed. Phil. Jour. 

July, 1839.) - - - - 7.91 10.55 5.9 
Mr. Henwood’s former experi- 

ment, - - . : - 8.9 11.57 5.32 
Tvison’s : 
Average of eight experiments, 

certified April 13,1839,  - - 1141 15.21 4.09 
Average of two experiments, 

certified May 10, 1839, - - 13.94 18.58 3.35 
Average of twelve workings, 

certified July, 1839, - - 13.25 17.66 3.52 
Maximum result of do. - - 14.72 19.62 3.12 
Average of the four prece- 

ding lines, - - - - 13.13 17.96 3.46 


A plan for consuming smoke from bituminous coal and wood 
has been in use many years, both in England and in this coun- 
try. The fire bars are hollow, and all join in a main, both 
in front and rear; the rear main communicates with the bridge 
wall; which is hollow, having egress for the air at its top. 
When air, is admitted into the front main it passes through 
the hollow bars, becomes heated, and in this state comes 1 
contact with the smoke at the top of the bridge wall, thereby 
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supplying sufficient oxygen for its combustion. When the air 
hole in the front main is shut, smoke will issue from the chim- 
ney as usual; but the instant it is opened the smoke ceases to 
show itself, being consumed in the flue. 


The Steam Whistle—The following recommendation, with a view 
to prevent those accidents frequently occurring in consequence of the 
collision of steam vessels, is given in the report made by Parliamentar 
Commissioners appointed to investigate this and other subjects, and is 
worthy attention at this season, when river navigation is so frequently 
impeded by fogs : 

“ A distinguishing sound should be provided on board steam vessels 
as an alarm, to notice their proximity to other vessels at night, on 
the occasions, but more particularly during foggy or thick weather, 
when lights can only be seen on a very near approach. The want of 
such regulation is alluded to by several of our correspondents, and a 
means is also suggested for accomplishing the end. Sailing vessels are 
generally provided with some instrument for making a noise, to which 
resort is had when circumstances require it, viz. bells, horns, gongs, &c. 
A steam vessel carries with it an agent more powerful than any of 
these contrivances, and one which could not fail in notifying its ap- 
proach, distinctly from every other class of vessels, and from a much 
greater distance than bells, &c.; a circumstance of no slight consequence, 
when the greater velocity of a steamer is considered. The steam 
whistle in common use attached to locomotive engines, if applied to the 
boiler of a steam vessel, would completely fulfil the pi ad end. All 
that is required is a small pipe opening into the steam chest, and 
orought on deck, with the whistle on the top of it, in a convenient po- 
sition to be used when the commander may order it. By simply turn- 
ing the handle of a cock, a prolonged sound is produced, or a succes- 
sion of sounds, on opening and shutting the cock at short intervals. 
The sound from the whistle of a locomotive engine has frequently been 
heard more than two miles. Perthshire Courier. 
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Berzelius——When Berzelius returned, he received us with great 
cordiality. We were much struck with his appearance—judging by 
the appearance of some of the German savans, we had expected to find 
him an out of the way kind of being; but he is totally devoid of affec- 
tation either in dress or manner. Men of eminence in Germany startle 
the stranger in quite a different way; they may look like men of genius, 
but would seldom be mistaken for men of sense. Their pale faces, 
long ‘ unkempt’ locks, and antiquated garments, afford the most com- 
plete contrast to the healthy looks and unaffected bearing of this Swe- 
dish rival. In fact, from his dress, ease of manner, and total want of 
pretension, he might pass, in any society in Europe, not for Berzelius, 
the great chemist, but Berzelius, the well-bred gentleman. In place 

27 
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of Dr. Faustus’ garments, he sports a smart carriage cap, silk vest, and 
blue coat, very like that of ordinary mortals. He is a well made, good 
looking man of the middle size, rather stout than otherwise, but with 
nothing in his appearance to make us suspect that he had gout, and that 
he found it necessary to drink chalybeate water. Ima visit to Paris, 
the preceding summer, they had tried to kill him with kindness, by: 
judging by his looks, we should say, he will survive many such as- 
saults. He travels much, and proposed an early visit to Copenhagen. 
If his manner be unaffected, his conversation is equally so: it has no- 
thing of the shop about it. Not that he shunned—for that m him would 
have been affectation of the worst kind—all allusion to his own science. 
Part of the conversation (which was carried on chiefly in English, with 
the aid of an occasional theft from German) turned on ou? emiment scien- 
tific men ; and nothing could have been more becoming than the liber- 
ality with which he praised these his worthy fellow laborers. Faraday, 
Buckland, Sedgwick, Jameson, all came in tor the deserved meed of 
approbation; but the Wernerians, of course, did not escape without a 
gentle pat. When he remarked that their warm attachment to the prin- 
ciples of their school was in a great measure, attributable to their affec- 
tion for its head, whom his pupils worshipped as a kind of deity, and, 
therefore, regarded every departure from his lessons as sacrilege—it 
struck us that the same may soon be said of himself, and of his school. 
His pupils revere him with boundless affection; but they must expect 
in their turn, to be termed “ antiquated.” Breroner. 


A 





Mr. Leslie’s Coronation Picture—We have been favoured with a 
view of Mr. Leslie’s Coronation Picture, which 1s now privately exhibi- 
ted at the rooms of Mr. Moon, in Threadneedle Street. Upon this 
picture, painted by command of her Majesty, Mr. Leslie would appear 
to have exhausted the whole of the resources of his genius. It is in 
every respect a most exquisite production. We have no other way otf 
conveying an idea of its extraordinary merit, than by pronouncing it one of 
the best, perhaps the very best effort of Mr. Leslie’s pencil. It is alike 
admirable in the artistical qualities of composition and colour, and in the 
striking accuracy of the likenesses pourtrayed in every group. De- 
signed with equal taste and skill, it is finished with the most elaborate 
care, and presents to the eye a picture at once rich, but chaste—anima- 
ted, but calm. The point of action selected from the solemn ceremonial 
ofthe day, to form the subject of the picture is well and happily chosen. Itis 
where the Queen, having been crowned, repairsto the altar to receive the 
Holy Sacrament. This, which in the living scene was more deeply impres- 
sive than any other part of the ceremony, has lost none of its interest, 
none of its impressiveness, in the hands of the painter. Her Majesty, di- 
vested of her Crown and of all the emblems of Royalty, with the ex- 
ception of the Dalmatic robe, is represented kneeling at the altar, and 
about to receive the cup from the hands of the Venerable Archbishop. 

Nothing can exceed the gracefulness and truth with which the fea- 
tures and figure of her Majesty are drawn. There is no effort, no strain- 
ing after effect. In the lovely form before us, we see rot the crowned 
and jewelled Princess, but the gentle girl, earnestly but humbly com- 
municating with Him, in whose hands is the fate of kings. A more 
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beautiful pourtrayal of royalty subdued, and tempered by communion 
with a Superior Being, never gratified the eye, or aw akened the sym- 
athy of the heart. The reverent attitude, the deeply attentive coun- 
tenance, the all-pervading g gentleness of expression, invest the person of 
the Sovereign with a charm of which no words can convey an adequate 
impression, ‘end which till now, the pencil has never so hap vily traced. 
Mr. Leslie has succeeded in giving us the most accurate, ree | therefore, 
the most pleasing, likeness of her. Majesty that has yet appeared. But 
the merits of the picture are by no means confined to the portrait of the 
(Jueen. Equal care has been extended to every part of it; and the 
skill of the accomplished artist was never more strikingly manifested 
than in the apparent facility with which he has overcome all the difhi- 
culties of his subject, breaking the straight lines of human figures, and 
throwing them into pleasing groups, without interfering with the general 
harmony of composition, and subduing the glare and “gaudiness of the 
gold and crimson robes which hang on eac h man’s shoulde ‘r, Without im- 
airing their richness, or diminishing their effect. Equally hi appy has he 
been i in the likenesses of the many distinguished persons who were as- 
sembled near the Queen during this solemn part of the ceremony. On 
the left of the picture, by the side of the communion table, are the Duke 
of Norfolk, Lord W illoughby d’Eresby, the Marquis of Conyngham, 
and the Bishop of London. Nearer to the person of her Majesty, are 
Lord Melbourne and the Duke of Wellimgton. Immediately behind her 
is the Duchess of Sutherland, and that matchless train of beauty com- 
posed of the fair members of noble houses who performed the office of 
Ladies in Waiting. Amongst these are the Ladies Barham, Caroline 
Lennox, Adelaide Paget, Fanny Cowper, W. Stanhope, and Mary 
Grimstone. This group alone would make the picture a thing to be 
sighed for by all men. In the galleries, which form the background, 
are the Duchess of Kent, the Princess Augusta, the Princess Augusta 
of Cambridge, and the Princess Hohenlohe. Near the Duchess of 
Kent is the ill- fated Lady Flora Hastings, and further to the right are 
the Ladies Caroline Campbell and Caroline Legge, the Hon. Miss Kerr, 
and Lady Mary Pelham; Lord Villiers, Lord in Waiting; Lord Mor- 
peth, Lord in Waiting on the Duchess of Kent; the Duke of Nemours, 
the Duke of Saxe Coburg, and Prince George of Cambridge. On the 
extreme right are their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of Sussex and 
Cambridge. The masterly grouping of this mass of figures, and the 
p> of every one of the portraits, are beyond all praise. Mr. Moon, 
by the permission of her Majeey, has undertaken to have this magnif- 
cent a engraved, and for that purpose has engaged the services of 
Mr. Samuel Cousins, whose great talent in the mixed style of engra- 
ving has long been admitted. As the picture itself was painted ex- 
pressly for her Majesty, and will not be publicly exhibited, the country 
will feel much indebted to the enterprise of Mr. Moon, which promises 
to place within the reach of all, not absolutely poor, a counterpart of a 
picture honorable to the art of England, and valuable as a faithful re- 
cord of an interesting historical event. Morning Chronicte. 


We are happy to see that our gifted countryman, (C. R. Les- 
lie, Esq.) has lost none of his popularity since his return from 
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his native land. Some few years since, Mr. L. received the 
appointment from our government, of Prof. of Fine Arts to the 
Military Academy, West Point; and as it was the highest ap- 
pointment of the kind in their gift, he hastened to perform its 
duties. We are sorry to say that the emolument and accom- 
modations offered him, were so trifling when compared with 
those resulting from the pursuit of his profession in England, 
that he was compelled to relinquish it. 


The Inverted Image on the Retina. However contradictory to itself 
this fact may appear, it yet in reality requires no explanation ; inas- 
much as an inverted image not only of the single object, but of the 
whole field of vision and of our own person also, is formed upon the 
retina. Where the whole is inverted, the whole must appear mght, for 
the two ideas, viz. of erectness and inversion are only relative, and sig- 
mfy nothing, unless, as being opposed to each other. Besides, it must 
be remembered, that the idea m the mind is derived from sensation 
alone ; the mind, in perceiving a visible object, is occupied merely with 
forming an idea from the visual sensation, and does not compare the image 
produced on the retina by the object with the object itself. But, it will 
be said, the mind may institute such a comparison by the aid of the 
sense of touch. In the image of a man upon the retina, for example, 
the head will be downwards, and the feet upwards; whereas, on 
touching him, we find the head upwards, and the feet downwards. 
This apparent contradiction between the two sensations may be very 
simply explained, if we keep in mind that the idea of upwards is in 
point of fact of the same import as that of sky-wards, while that of 
downwards is the same as earthwards. If there is in the mind the in- 
tention of touching the head of the person, which in the image upon the 
retina is towards the sky, and produces a corresponding idea, the mind 
will naturally determine the organ of touch, z. e. the hand, to move it- 
self towards the sky, ¢. e. upwards, and it will accordingly meet the head 
of the person. This applies equally the other way, viz. to the idea of 
downwards or towards the earth. Franz on the Eye. 


Substitution of Paper for Metallic Plates in the Daguerreotype— 
A new application has been made of the effects of the Daguerreotype, 
by M. Bayard, a clerk of the French finance department. By the 
means of a chemical process, he has succeeded in fixing the impressions 
of the camera obscura upon paper. The number of drawings thus ob- 
tained by him is very considerable, and among them there are about 
twenty which present great perfection. If the outlines of objects are 
not so clear in the impressions taken on paper, as in those obtained upon 
the metallic plates, they have a softness in their general effect, which is 
highly pleasing to the eye. Moreover, the paper, which may receive 
any colour, has not the inconvenience of the mirage which attends the 
silver gilt plates. The section of the fine arts of the Royal Institute, 
to whom M. Bayard has submitted the drawings he has obtained, have 
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been struck with the extraordinary delicacy with which the objects are 
re-produced upon the paper; and a most favourable report, drawn up 
on this new application of the Daguerreotype, by M. Raoul Rochette, 
will be shortly published in the Moniteur. The Britannia, 


Aerial Sailing —There is being fitted up at the Ecole Militaire, 
Paris, a balloon, intended to sail in the air in any particular direction at 
the pleasure of the aeronaut, M. Garnerin. On each side of the boat 
are placed four boards, something like the sails of a windmill, 4vhich 
the aeronaut moves by the assistance of a machine in the interior, the 
secret of which is only known to himself. The resistance made by the 
air when struck by one of the boards, acts upon the balloon, and car- 
ries it forward like a bird flying. M. Garnerin has already made se- 
veral essays, which have been completely successful. The Britannia. 


We must beg leave most respectfully to contradict the above 
statement, notwithstanding the high authority from which it 
appears to emanate. The essay of M. Garnerin (for he made 
but one) instead of being successful, was as signal a failure as 
might have been, aud probably was, anticipated for the attempt 
by all cool-judging minds. ‘The sails were worked by the 
aéronaut with great vigor and perseverance, and their only effect 
was to cause more than usual unsteadiness in‘the balloon, with- 
out any perceptible variation of its course from that directed by 


the wind. 

With a balloon of ordinary shape, and a size proportioned to 
the weight it has to sustain, the force of the wind is so immense, 
that any attempt to propel it in a direction contrary to the 
current of the wind, with machinery moved by mere human 
strength, must prove abortive. 


By recent experiments made at Metz, it has been ascertained that a 
13-pounder impels its ball, with the ordinary charge of powder, 506 
yards in the first second of time, and that by increasing the charge, it 


may be projected 817 yards within the same short space of time. 
Naval and Military Gazette. 


_ Doctrine of Colours.—An unpretending little book has just been pub- 
lished by Dr. Franz of Dresden, on “ The Eye,” in which the physical 
construction of that organ, and the whole science of optics, are treated 
ina popular and concise manner. The following views, with respect 
to colour are not without novelty :—* Light, or rather every ray of 
light, consists of three primitive colours, blue, yellow, and red. If the 
surface of an illuminated object be of sucha nature as to reflect the ray 
‘of light with an equal mixture of these three colours, it will appear 
white, and the more equal and intimate the mixture, the whiter will be 
the colour. If, on the contrary, the illuminated surface be of such a na 
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ture as to decompose the ray and separate either of the three primitive 
colours ; if now it attracts two of these colours to itself, or in other 
words, absorbs them, it appears of the third, or remaining colour, 
which not having been absorbed, is reflected: for example, if the blue 
and yellow be absorbed, the object appears red. But if the object have 
the property of absorbing one only of the primitive colours, it will then 
appear of that coleur which results froma mixture of the two reflected 
colours; if, for instance, the red be absorbed, the colour of the object 
will be green, which results from the mixture of yellow and blue. 
From the respective degrees in which one or other of the primitive co- 
lours predominates in the mixture of the reflected colours, arise the in- 
finitely various gradations and shades of colours, or light. Lastly, if the 
surface of the object possess the property of absorbing all the three 
primitive colours, it will then appéar black, which will be the more deep 
and intense, the more perfectly and equally they are absorbed. The 
object in this case is, indeed, illuminated, but reflects no light.” 





Jupiter’s Fourth Satellite—Since the 20th of December, 1838, the 
fourth, or most distant satellite from Jupiter has not been eclipsed by 
his shadow, occulted by his body, nor transited his dise, in consequence 
if its geocentric latitude being greater than that of the planet; neither 
will it do so during the whole of next year, so that this satellite wil! al- 
ways be visible when Jupiter is visible“ This satellite has been seen, 
when the sky was very clear, by the naked eye. It is but rarely, how- 
ever, that we can be favoured with such a sight. Arbroxth Herald 





Metallochromy.—M. Bottiger has obtained some remarkable effects 
m metallic coloration, by plunging a plate of platina, held in contact 
with a zine stem, in a solution of ammoniacal chloride of copper; the 
platina being consequently maintained in an electro-negative state. The 
solution of the copper was obtained by agitating the fine copper filings 
in saturated solution of sal-ammoniac. This solution of copper, 
which is colorless as long as it is kept in a_ well-stopped bottle, 
hecomes blue by exposure to the air. If a piece of polished platina be 
plunged into it, no effect is produced, but if the platina be touched by 
a piece of zinc, a thin red pellicle of copper is immediately deposited 
on the surface, which immediately disappears, if the contact with zinc 
was momentary ; but if this contact be permanent, beautiful shades of 
vellow, green, red, brown and black, soon appear on the platina. These 


colours may be fixed by withdrawing the platina, and leaving it to dry 
In the air. Inventor's Advocate. 


The effect stated above, appears to be peculiar to platina, as 
no colors are produced by similar precipitations of copper, in 
the experiments of Jacobi and Spencer on other metals. 





Gates for the Crossing of Railways—Mr. T. Lambert, of Stockton- 
upon-Tees, has constructed a neat model for gates, to be used at the 
crossings of railways. ‘The gates turn on centres; and are so simple 
and complete, that one man can open both of them at one time, with 
the greatest facility. When open, they prevent any one passing on the 
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railway, and admit the progress of carriages, carts, &c. on both sides 
of the ‘turnpike. Each gate is also furnished with an elevated circular 
signal, containing a lamp, which turns with the gate, so that whether it 
be night or day, persons at a great distance will be enabled to see when 
danger is announced We have had the pleasure of examining the 
model, and can say with truth, that the invention seems to effect every- 
thing necessary for the protection of life and property at crossings, 
w hile it allows the greatest facility for passing on the ses § Sunderland Herald 





Ill Effects of Rapid Variations of Light on the E yes.—Sudden chan- 
ges from comparative darkness to strong “light, and vice versa, are highly 
improper, inasmuch as they cause the iris to contract and dilate rapidly, 
~ thus weaken it; hence, the eyes should be carefully g cuarded from 
the full effect of the morning sun on first awaking in summer; and 
the custom of breakfasting in the lightest room of the house, as is 
generally done, certainly weakens the eyes, which ought to be accus- 
tomed, by gentle transitions, to one degree of light after another, till 
they can bear the effulgence of the sun’s meridian splendor. 

Curtis on the Preservation of the Sight 

Engineering and Machinists of France—There prevails a general 
opinion in France, that, in the construction of machinery, that country 
is very much behind England, and that French meehanics are very in- 
ferior to the English. Ye t, the fact is, that not only has more machinery 
and machinery of greater importance, been invented and brought to per- 
fection in France than in England, but that, notwithst: anding the greater 
cost of iron and of casting, she can furnish, at the same price as England, 
steam engines, and locomotive power of every description, on the lar- 
gest scale. 

It is true that this has been the case but for a very short period; still, 
it is of consequence that public opinion should not be behind the truth. 
We, therefore, consider it desirable to show, by positive and incontro- 
vertible facts, that we can do more than is generally supposed, and that 
what is done by others can be done by our own countrymen. We 
give as a proof the following statement; and we shall shortly furnish 
additional evidence, by mentioning other similar establishments. 

About ten years ago, Messrs. Stehelin and Huber established work- 
shops for the construction of machinery, on their premises at Bitschwil- 
ler. At first they proceeded with diffidence, but their intelligent ma- 
nagement and some well-executed machinery, soon inspired confidence. 
As orders arrived, they soon enlarged their workshops, employed more 
workmen, and provided all the requisite apparatus. Nor did they re- 
quire much time to effect all this; which will not be doubted, Heed itis 
known that the greater part of the machinery which the industry of Al- 
sace employs at the present moment, was made in their workshops, and 
that some of the engines are of 100 horse power. It is not many days 
since they delivered at Boulogne-sur-Mer a steam engine of 80 horse 
power, the beam of which weighs more than 10,000 kilogrammes (9 tons.) 

These skilfal men have not only employed themselves as engineers, in 
the construction of steam engines of every description, but have also 
turned their attention to hydraulic machines, and even to the manufac- 
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ture of floor cloth, and always with the greatest success, whether we 
look at the excellence of the work or at the price; and there can be lit. 
tle doubt, from the superiority which they have attained, that there wij] 
ultimately be a great demand for their machinery from foreigners. 

Not satisfied with the brilliant success which had hitherto attended 
their efforts, Messrs. Stehelin and Huber, when they perceived that 
railroads were about to be introduced into France, conceived the am- 
bitious but laudable project of supplying locomotives for these railroads, 
which should be as good and as cheap as those of England. The result 
has proved, that in this enterprise, as well as in their former ones, they 
attempted nothing but what they have been able to accomplish. In their 
workshops were made many of the locomotives which are now on the 
railroads to St. Germain and Versailles, and which cost no more at 
Bitschwiller than at London. Others destined for the railroads of Or- 
leans and Strasburg are in progress. It is needless to enlarge upon the 
importance of these facts to our country; it must be evident to all the 
world. 

There is at Bitschwiller a hydraulic machine of 60 horse power, and 
800 workmen are in constant employment. From these numbers, bet- 
ter than from any detail, an idea may be formed of the magnitude of the 
establishment of Messrs. Stehelin and Huber. In short, this establish- 
ment is not only able to construct engines and machinery on the largest 
scale, as good as those of England, but to sell them at the same prices. 
And this is not mere assertion; since the steam engines and locomotives 
of Messrs. Stehelin and Huber have frequently been, and are every day, 
compared with those of England; and prove incontestably, that the 
construction of machinery is not only as perfect in France as in En- 
gland, but even more so, because, whilst the materials cost more, ar- 


ticles of the most complicated mechanism are produced at the same 
pric e. Moniteur Industriel. 


India Rubber Boat.—“ There has just been launched on the Neva,” 
says a St. Petersburg letter, “ an India-rubber boat. It is made of sail- 
cloth, impregnated with caoutchouc. It may be rolled up, and in the 
space of ten minutes can be filled with air by means of four little cocks, 
by which inflation it assumes the form of a boat. During its trial on 
the river it held three persons, and excited much attention, as well by 
the readiness of its movements as by its very pretty appearance.” 


Those who visited the late Fair of the Mechanics’ Institute at 
Castle Garden, will doubtless recollect the India rubber cloth 
batteau which floated on the Hudson, opposite the Garden, and 
contained fifty men and a 24-pounder, which last was fired 
several times when the river was extremely rough, without at 
all injuring the batteau. This apparatus could be packed in 
a box 3 feet long, 18 inches deep, and 12 inches wide. ° 





Engine worked by Compressed Air.—A patent of im ortation has just 
been granted in this country (Belgium,) to M. Houdin, the object of 
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which is to substitute the action of air for the action of steam, and the 
principle of which depends no longer on the dilation, but on the com- 
pressibility of that flud. The present system seems to us ingeniously 
conceived We have now the drawings before us: they represent a 
locomotive. The compressed air is received first in a recipient, nearly 
equal in volume to the steam-boilers at present employed, capable of 
a pressure of fifteen atmospheres ; it passes from that into a recipient, 
five times smaller, capable of a wre of only three atmospheres, 
whence it discharges itself into a distributive recipient, which directs it 
to the piston, giving movement to the whole machine.—A priori, com- 
pressed air, the power of which, always equal to that of steam, appears 
to us to possess the advantage of being less dangerous, and less expen- 
sive in its mechanical application, more regular in the impulse it com- 
municates, and more easy to direct. Belgian Paper. 


We cannot understand by what means the inventor expects 
to avail himself of any more power from the use of compressed 
air, than that used in compressing it, minus the friction of the 
machine by which it is compressed. 





West’s New Dissecting Microscope-—To determine the true nature of 
pustular eruptions in a more correct manner than can be effected by the 
human eye, a very strong and powerful glass is necessary. The pro- 

er adjustment of a powerful lens, however, is a matter of consi- 
derable difficulty ; and to remove this, has been Mr. West’s object. In 
the microscope now before us, every inconvenience appears to be done 
away with; for, by a simple apparatus affixed to the glass, it can be re- 
tained firmly over the part affected without confining the hand of the 
operator, while a surgical operation is in progress. Botanists, also 
chemists, mineralogists, and others will find it of equal utility. The 
price is low, and the shape convenient for the pocket. —_ Inventor's Advocate. 





Thunder.—M. Arago, from some researches he has made, believes 
it never thunders in the open sea, or in islands beyond 75 deg. of lati- 
tude north, and he thinks the same holds good on continents. 


Will some correspondent please furnish us with the rationale 
of the above ? 


Adhesiveness of Timber. At one of the sectional pry a of the Bri- 
tish Association, Mr. Eaton Hodgkinson read a table of different species 
of woods, and the power which they possess to vesist a force tendi 
to crush them. The following are a few of the principal woods an 
the number of pounds which they would sustain on the square inch 
without sinking under the pressure. The weight was applied in all the 
instances in the direction of fibres. Yellow pine, 5,375lbs.; cedar, 
5,674bs.; red deal, 5,748lbs.; poplar, not quite dry, 4,307|bs. ; green 
larch, wet, 2,301lbs.; green larch, dry, 5,368lbs.; plum tree, green, 
5,3641bs.; beech, rather green, 7,733lbs.; beech, dry, 9,363lbs. ; dry ash, 
9,363lbs.; English oak, 5,364lbs.; Spanish mahogany, 5,198lbs.; elm, 
10,3311bs. ; box, from 9,365, to 10,000lbs.; kingwood, 12,645lb, 

28 
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The Electro-Magnetic Telegraph of the Great Western Railway. 
This telegraph, which is the invention of Mr. Cook, and Professor 
Wheatstone, of King’s College, has been during two months constantly 
worked at the passing of every train between Drayton, Hanwell, and 
Paddington. At the former station it for the present terminates. Ax 
soon as the whole line is completed, the telegraph will extend from 
the Paddington terminus to Bristol, and it is contemplated that then in- 
formation x. peak nature will be conveyed to Bristol, and an answer re- 
ceived in town in about twenty minutes. Two of the boys from the 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum in the Kent road have been at the Padding 
ton station for five or six weeks, where they were instructed in the 
working of the machinery by Mr. Hutchinson, and they are now per- 
fectly competent to superintend the telegraph at any one of the sta- 
tions. A piece of machinery, simple but unerring, to which is attached 
a check string to indicate to the boys (who cannot hear the signal bell) 
when-the signal is sent up the line to show that something is about to 
be telegraphed, has been invented, which enables these lads to perform 
this duty as efficiently as if they were not suffering under the depriva- 
tion of hearing and speech. The telegraph has now been in operation 
for nearly twelve months, and not the least obstruction to its working, 
by any of the wires, &c. becoming out of order, has yet occurred. 
Should such an event take place (especially when the whole line is open 
to Bristol) it might occur to many that there would be considerable 
difficulty (as all the wires are enclosed ina hollow tube, not more than 
about an inch in diameter) in acertaining throughout the 117 miles, the 
precise point at which the injury required to be repaired ; but this ap- 
parent difficulty has been met by Mr. Cook, who has invented a piece 
of mechanism which is contained in a mahogany case not more than 
eight inches square, by which means the precise spot on the line where 
the injury might have been occasioned would be indicated in almost an 
incredible short space of time. This invention may now be termed 

erfect in all its details, and only waits the completion of the line to 
Bristol to bring it into full operation between that city and the me- 

tropolis. Evening Paper. 
e believe that the electro-magnetic telegraph, was invented 


by President Morse of this city, and not by Mr. Cook and Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone, as stated above. 





Paper made from the Banana Tree-—The Banana tree has, up to 
to the present time, been cultivated for its fruit only: it has just been 
discovered that its leaves contain fine filaments which may be success- 
fully employed in the manufacture of paper. The process used in 
mixing these filaments with the pulp is the same as with rags ; as also 
is the manufacture of the paper, and the whitening of the material. Pa- 
per thus manufactured, is stronger, more supple, and less liable to 
crack, than paper made with rags, especially cotton. Man. Guard 





Coinage-—Coins are generally completed by one blow of the coun 
ing press. These presses are worked in the Royal Mint by machinery. 
so contrived that they shall strike, upon an average, sixty blows in 
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minute; the blank piece, previously prepared and annealed, being 
placed hetween the dies by part of the same mechanism. Of these 
yresses, and of the other machinery and operations used and carried on 
in the mint, an excellent account, with illustrative engravings, has been 
given by Mr. Mushet, in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. ‘The number of pieces which may be struck by a single die of 
good steel, properly hardened and duly tempered, not untrequently 
amounts at the mint to between 300,000 and 400,000 ; but the average 
cousumption of dies is, of course, much greater, owing to the different 
qualities of steel, and to the casualties to which the dies are liable; thus, 
the upper and lower dies are often violently struck together, owing to 
a fault in the layer-on, or that part of the machinery which ought to 
ut the blank into its place, but which now and then fails to do so. 
This accident very commonly arises from the boy who superintends 
the press neglecting to feed the hopper of the layer-on with blank pie- 
ces. If adie is too hard, it is apt to break or split, and especially sub- 
ject to fissures, which run from letter to letter upon the die. If too 
soft, it swells, and the collar will not rise and fall upon it, or it sinks in 
the centre, and the work becomes distorted and faulty. He, therefore, 
who supplies the dies for an extensive coinage, has many casualties and 
difficulties to encounter. There are eight presses at the Mint, fre- 
quently at work for ten hours each day, and I consider that the de- 
struction of eight pair of dies per day (one pair for each press) is a fair 
average result, though we much more frequently fall short of than ex- 
ceed this proportion. It must be remembered, that each press _pro- 
duces 3,600 pieces per hour; but making allowance for occasional 
stoppages, we may reckon the daily produce of each press at 30,000 
pieces; the eight presses, therefore, will furnish a diurnal average of 
240,000 pieces. Brande’s Journal. 





Use of the Barometer—1. The rising of the mercury presages, in 
general, fair weather, and its falling, foul weather, as rain, snow, high 
winds, and storms. 

2. In very hot weather, especially if the wind is south, the sudden 
falling of the mercury foretels thunder. 

3. In winter, the rising indicates frost; and in frosty weather, if the 
mercury falls three or four divisions, there will follow a thaw; but if 
it rises in a continued frost, snow may be expected. 

4. When foul weather happens soon after the falling of the mercury, 
it will not be of long duration; nor are we to expect a continuance of 
fair weather, when it soon succeeds the rising of the quicksilver. 

5. If, in foul weather, the mercury rises considerably, and continues 
rising for two or three days before the foul weather is over, a continu- 
ance of fair weather may be expected to follow. 

6. In fair weather, when the mercury falls much and low, and con- 
tinues falling for two or three days before rain comes, much wet must 
be expected, and probably high winds. 

7. The unsettled motion of the mercury indicates changeable weather. 

8. Respecting the words engraved on the register-plate of the ba- 
rometer, it may be observed, that they cannot be strictly relied upon to 
correspond exactly with the state of the weather; though it will in 
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general agree with them as to the merenry rising and falling. The 
words deserve to be particularly noticed when the mercury removes 
from “ changeable” upwards; as those on the lower part should be ad- 
verted to, when the mercury falls from “ changeable” downwards. I) 
other cases, they are of no use; for, as its rising in any part forebodes 
a tendency to fair, and its falling to foul weather, it follows that, though 
it ren in the tube from settled to fair, it may, nevertheless, be atten- 
ded with a little rain; and when it rises from the words “ much rain” 
to rain,” it shows only an inclination to become fair, though the wet 
weather may still continue in a less considerable degree than it was 
when the mercury began to rise. But if the mercury, after having fal- 
len to “much rain,” should ascend to “changeable,” it foretels fair 
weather, though of a shorter continuance than if the mercury had risen 
still higher ; and so, on the contrary, if the mercury stood at “ fair’ and 
descends to “ changeable,” it announces foul weather, though not of so 
long continuance as if it had fallen lower. 

9. Persons who have occasion to travel much in the winter, and who 
are doubtful whether it will rain or not, may easily ascertain this point 
by the following observation :—A few hours before he departs, let the 
traveler notice the mercury in the upper part of the tube of the ba- 
rometer: if rain is about to fall, it will be indented or concave ; if 
otherwise, convex or protuberant. 3 

When the character of the season is once ascertained, returns of rain 
or fair weather may be judged of with some degree of certainty in 
some years, but scarcely guessed at in others, by means of the barome- 
ter; for, in general, we may expect, that when the mercury rises high, 
a few days of fair weather will follow. If the mercury falls again in 
two or three days, but soon rises high, without much rain, we may ex- 
pect fair weather for several days; and, in this case, the clearest days 
are after the mercury begins to fall. In like manner, if the mercury 
falls very low, with much rain, rises soon, but falls again ina day or two, 
with rain ; a continuance of bad weather may be feared. If the second 
fall does not bring much rain, but the mercury rises gradually pretty 
high, it prognosticates settled good weather of some continuance. When 
a heavy rain has fallen upon the mercury’s sinking, and its continuing 
steadily low, the weather is sometimes fair, and promises well ; but no 
prudent farmer should trust to such appearances. There is, indeed, a 
caution of this kind which the poorest may profit by. When the mer- 
cury rises high in the barometer, the moisture on the surface of the 
earth disappears; this, even though the sky be overcast is a sure sign 
of fair weather; but if the earth continue moist, and water stands in 
shallow places. no trust should be put in the clearest sky, for it is in this 
case deceitful. ‘ 

Towards the end of March, or more generally in the beginning of 
April, the barometer sinks very low, with bad weather ; after which, it 
seldom falls lower than 29 degrees 5 minutes, till the latter end of Sep- 
tember or October, when the quicksilver falls again low, with stormy 
winds, for then the winter constitution of the air takes place. From Oc- 
tober to April, the great falls of the barometer are from 29 degrees, » 
minutes, to 28 degrees, 5 minutes, and sometimes lower; whereas, du- 
ring the summer constitution of the air, the quicksilver seldom falls lower 
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than 29 degrees 9 minutes. It therefore follows, that a fall of an one- 
tenth of an inch, during the summer, is as sure an indication of rain, as 
a fall of between two and three-tenths is in the winter. 

It must however be observed, that these heights of the barometer 
hold only in places nearly ona level with the sea; for experiments have 
taught us, that for every eighty feet of nearly perpendicular height that 
the barometer is placed above the level of the sea, the quicksilver sinks 
one-tenth of an inch; observations alone, therefore, must determine the 
heights of the quicksilver, which in each plaee denote either fair or foul 
weather. 

Very heavy thunder-storms happen, without sensibly affecting the 
barometer; and in this case the storm seldom reaches far. When 
a thunder storm is attended with a fall of the barometer, its effect 
is much more extensive. When the quicksilver falls very low, and 
the weather continues mild and the wind moderate, there is at the same 
time a violent storm in some distant place; this accounts for a false 
yrognostic, with which the barometer has often been unjustly charged. 
The effects which heat, cold and wind, severally produce on the glass, 
independently of the dry or humid state of the atmospere, should like- 
wise be considered. 

From the preceding remarks and facts, it will be obvious to the re- 
flecting reader that a barometer is almost as useful an appendage to the 
farmer as any other implement; for, as an intelligent writer in the 
“ Agricultural Magazine” has observed, uniess his operations are con- 
ducted with an attentive eye to the present or probably future state of 
the weather, as well as soil, the produce of his labors will either fall far 
short of his expectations, or (which to him is equally fatal) will suffer 
from ill-timed though otherwise commendable exertions to house it. 


It is a curious fact, that notwithstanding every merchant ves- 
sel has a barometer, and considers it more important than any 
other instrument except the compass, still there were but seven 
barometers in the United States Navy two yearsago. We have 
this from good authority, and hope some member of the Navy 
Board will explain the anomaly. | 

We are informed that only a few years ago, there was not a 
barometer or a chronometer furnished in the British Naval ser- 
vice, as a public naval store. 





New Mode of Producing Wrought or Malleahle Iron direct from the 
Ore—The following article, which we extract from the Whitehaven 
Herald, has been elicited by a letter from Mr. Clay, which appeared ina 
late number of this journal The subject is one of much importance, 
and we are pleased to find that it is attracting general attention :—“ Mr, 
Clay having recently located himself in this county, and introduced into 
this neighborhood a new and important branch of iron works, we wish 
to call attention to this new process, because we flatter ourselves that 
Whitehaven is the very best place in the kingdom for carrying on the 
extensive manufacture of iron on Mr. Clay’s plan. It is pretty generally 
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known that the richest and purest of the red ores of iron abound in this 
neighborhood, similar to what is wrought so extensively in Furness, and 
c called i in Mr Clay’s letter ‘ Ulverstone ore.’ We believe ore of this de- 
scription is not anywhere found in the coal fields or interstratified wit}, 
coal, yet in this neighborhood it lies almost contiguous to coal, and very 
conv eniently for bringing on to the West Cumberlend Railway. This 
iron ore contains from 92 to 96 per cent. of pure oxide of iron (that is, 
almost pure rust of iron.) It is currently reported, that many years 
ago, attempts were made te smelt the ore in this neighborhood, but that 
they failed on account of the richness of the ore extinguishing the fire 
in ordinary blast furnaces, when it entered into a state of Sesion ; : and 
it is well known that the purpose for which it is so extensively exported 
to South Wales and other iron districts, is to promote the running of 
iron from the poor iron stones that abound insterstratified with the coal 
in those districts. Mr. Clay’s operation being a simple de-oxidation of 
the metal by exposure to a certain degree ot heat or conjunction with 
carbonaceous matter, we cannot perceive any necessity for the extreme] y 
expensive apparatus of close retorts, which must add most seriously to 
the cost of the product, as well as greatly limit the extent of the pro- 
duce. We cannot entertain a doubt but that in practice it will be found 
that suitable reverberating furnaces can be constructed to effect the de- 
oxidation, and by having each new charge introduced at a high tem- 
perature from another contiguous furnace, the operation may be con- 
tinuously carried on, and any quantity of the de-oxidized or ‘prepared 
ore,’ may thus be passed forward to the balling or puddling furnaces. 
The beautiful simplicity of this operation, we think, must speedily at- 
tract the general attention of intelligent men connected with the iron 
trade, and especially those interested in procuring iron in the highest 
state of purity 5 ; but we can easily perceive how a company situated at 
Live rpool, ¢ r in any of the great iron districts, may have good reason 
for rejecting an operation, which, if successful, would tend to remove 
the manufacture of iron from their respective localities. We wish some 
capitalist in this neighborhood would give special attention to the sub- 
ject, as the circumstances stated by Mr. Clay promise results of the 
very greatest importance.” Mon, Herald. 
Plate Glass —The manufactory of St. Gobian, near Paris, has lately 
cast an enormous plate of glass in a single piece, which is 195 inches 
(16 feet 3 inches) high, by 138 inches (11 feet 6 inches) broad. 


It is not a little singular, that although the consumption of 
plate-glass is very large in the United States, it should be all 
imported: In England the duty paid by manufacturers is very 
high, and yet they find it to their advantage to supply us. The 
plate-glass works of Messrs. Chance & Co. alone, pay a weekly 
duty to the British government of £5000 sterling. 





Zincotypography. —The public is aware that a correspondence was 
some time since carried on in Tue Dispatcu, between Mr. Grieve and 
Mr. Brimmer, both of whom claimed the invention of transferring ty- 
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pographical printing to zinc plates. Several letters have since been for- 
warded to us on the subject, denying that there is the slightest chance 
of reducing the invention to any useful purpose ; and hence that the 
present are of stereotyping pages of letter-press is not likely to be 
superseded by zincotypography. A few words on this subject will set- 
tle the question. When Mr. Grieve commenced transferring typogra- 
phic printing to zine, he found the process of producing copies to oc- 
cupy so much time, that he at first doubted whether the scheme could 
be made practically useful. Some portion of The Times newspaper, 
which Mr. Grieve printed, astonished the proprietors; but their fears 
that some individual might think proper to reprint the whole of their 
journal, and sell it at a diminished price, were soon calmed by an as- 
surance from Mr. Grieve, that by manual labor it would be impossible 
to produce copies with sufficient rapidity to meet the public demand. 
However, the light of science has since shed its influence on this, as on 
every other scheme over which the veil of difficulty and obscurity had 
hung ; and we have it now in our power to state, that Mr. Grieve, the 
inventor of zincotypography, has prosecuted with indefatigable indus- 
try several experiments, with the view of determining the value of the 
invention, the result of which is, that in a short time he hopes to pos- 
sess a machine, which shall produce copies equal to any typographic 
printing, at the rate of 2,000 an hour! ‘The printing machine, and the 
means of multiplymg copies by means of metal plates, produced a 
complete revolution in the printing trade, and who shall say that zinco- 
typography, will not effect an equally great change ? The cost of trans- 
ferring is a mere trifle, and Mr. Grieve has already succeeded in strik- 
ing off no less than 15,000 copies from a zinc plate. We have seen 
the eighth thousandth impression, which is clear, and without what is 
technically called, a “ pick” about it. There is another subject which 
we must not omit to mention. We stated a short time since that the 
transfer was effected by means of a chemical process. Mr. Grieve has 
disabused the impression we entertained ; there is no secret whatever 
in the invention, as every one knows who lays claim to a knowledge of 
the means of producing lithographed plates, the only difficulty consisted 


in attaining a rapid mode of printing, and that has been achieved. 
London Weekly Dispateb. 





Deluges and Earthquakes in China—M. Edward Blot has recently 
commenced a series of memoirs which are intended to give a history 
of the deluges, earthquakes, and alterations of the fers a of the soil 
in China, as Saalaal in ancient Chinese works. Two of these me- 
moirs have been read to the French Academy of Sciences, in the first 
of which are collected the traditions concerning deluges. Of the two 
principal deluges which have devastated that country, the one is called 
that of Yao, and is dated in the twenty-fourth century before our era ; 
and the other, long prior to it, is ascribed to the thirty-fifth century be- 
fore the christian era, in the time of Fohy, a chief from the eastern 
mountains of Tibet, who drove the natives of China before him. The 
beoks which mention these catastrophes do not attribute them to an 
overabundance of rain, or any other definite physical cause ; but M. E. 


Blot is led to conclude from geological data—1. That interior seas 
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must formerly have existed in the desert of Cobi, and have been since 
emptied bY a branch of the Yellow River, and through the gorge of 
Tay -chy. 2 That the deluge of Yao was occasioned by the simultane. 
ous risings of the two great ranges of mountains to be found on the 
maps; the first having turned the course of the Yellow River, and the 
second that of the great Kaing, covering | Central China with lakes and 
marshes, and modifying the courses of rivers. In the second memoir 
is a statement relating to earthquakes, liftings up of the soil, &c. ac- 
cording to the Chinese annals, which remarkably confirm the facts con- 
tained yt the first. The earthquakes appear to have been terrible in 
their results as those of South America, and accompanied by the same 
dull noises, and in fact are identical in character with those observed by 
M. Bousingault. Atheneum. 





SCRAPS. 


Another alleged Important Discovery.—The following is a descrip- 
tion of a new invention, applicable to locomotive engines, which is con- 
sidered by a number of scientific men (as railway traveling is proceeding 
so rapidly) well calculated to supply a desideratum, and which is likely 
to prove a great national benefit, by reducing the expense and increas- 
ing the safety of internal intercourse. The advantages of it are— 
First, the condensing the steam atter it escapes from the cylinders, and 
the water produced thereby returned to the boiler to be wrought over 
again and again; by which means the boiler is rendered more durable, 
being kept perfectly free of incrustation or deposit of any kind; and 
no stoppage is required to take in the water; of course freeing the en- 
gine of the burden of carrying a supply along with it. Second, the 
air that supports the combustion of the fuel is considerably heated pre- 
vious to entering the ash pit: by which the smoke is completely con- 
sumed, although fresh coal be used in the furnace. Consequently, a 
a great saving in the consumption of fuel is effected. It is PReesant to to 
add that an experiment has been made with the apparatus, which is ex 
ceedingly simple, and found to answer all the purposes intended, and 
for which a patent is in progress. The inventors are William and An- 
drew Symington, whose moe talents are likely to be of as great 
benefit to their country as those of their father, the late William Sy- 
reington, celebrated as the author and introducer of practical steam na- 
vigation. Cor. of the Edin. Chron 


We hope the above may prove true; but in the absence of 
details we are compelled to doubt its practicability, from the 
fact, that a much larger quantity of water would be necessary 
to condense the steam, than to supply the boilers; therefore by 
this mode of condensation, there would be no saving in the 
weight of water to be carried. If the inventor expects to con- 
dense by a current of air, all former experiments are against 
him. 
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Great Western Steam Ship Company.—A contract to light the pre- 
mises of this Company with 200 burners has been entered into with the 
Bristol and Clifton Gas Company. The workmen will thus be enabled 
to proceed with the iron vessel which the company have in preparation 
by night as well as by day. Engines bivinted as reserves for the 
Great Western are also in course of manufacture. Bristol Journal. 


Eclipses of the Sun and Moon.—In the year 1840 there will be two 
eclipses of the sun and two of the moon. The eclipses of the sun are 
on the 4th of March and 27th of August. The first annular, and vi- 
sible to the whole of Asia; the second is total, and is visible to part of 
Africa and thé Indian Ocean. Those of the moon occur on the 17th 
of February and the 13th of August. They are both partial—the 
magnitude of the first being 362 on the southern limb, and the second 
607 on the northern limb, the diameter of the moon being reckoned 
equal to 1. 


Annuals.—Our readers will doubtless be surprised to learn, 
that during the seventeen years that annuals have been publish- 
ed in England, a sum equal to about $7,000,000 has been ex- 
pended upon them. We extract the following from the Art 
Union or Journal of the Fine Arts. 


Beyond question the character of the Annuals has deteriorated ; the 
fashion, we might also say the passion, for them, gradually declined. In 
proportion as they became unprofitable, exertions were relaxed ; and if 
we look through any of the volumes published within the last five or 
six years, we shall perceive only mediocre engravings from mediocre 
paintings, while among the contributors to their literary contents we shall 
now find scarcely a single name of eminence. Publishers who used to 
pay moeny for the assistance of both authors and artists, have been 
compelled either to abandon their speculations, or dole out recompense 
very sparingly; and their value as literary works, or as works of art, 
has nearly, if it have not altogether vanished. Yet they have, undoubt- 
edly, been useful as well as agreeable, profitable as well as pleasant, 
both to literature and to art; and the sneers directed against them, just 
at the commencement of their decline, were as unmerited as they were 
unwise. Before their introduction into England, the Christmas gift 
books were, as we have stated, and our readers know, pal re 
books; their successors contained much to interest, and somewhat to in- 
struct; the pririts which used to ornament the chimney pieces of houses 
of the middle class, were tawdry colored daubs, prejudicial to taste, and 
very often injurious to morality; they were displaced by engravings 
after the choicest works of our greatest British painters, executed in 
such a manner as to cultivate the eye, and give employment to the mind; 


and we are by no means to put out of sight the fact, that the popularity 
29 
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of the Annuals spread through various channels a very largesum of mo. 
ney every year, such sum being divided among persons whose occupa. 
tions were beneficial to the country. For some years, nearly 100,000). 

r annum was thus expended. e shall not be wide off the mark, 
if we assert, that for several years, 150,000 volumes were circulated. 
We made in the year 1829, a calculation of the expenses incurred, and 
on now referring to it, we have no reason to change our opinion of its 
accuracy ; it may interest, or at least, amuse, the curious in such mat- 
ters, at the same time that it will sustain our argument as to the benefit 
conferred by this class of works: for 150,000 volumes (including the 
“guinea” books, of which there were always two or three,) the public 
paid about 90,0007. This sum was thus distributed : 








NS Se FNS oa Ssh onc ch oc BEE SLES £6,000 
i, tS ile s 3,000 
NN ais Cota wecn Fewee owes intscc sapoeces 12,000 
Copperplate Printers ....... Re cuiecdbows Sasaeue 4,000 
ia wth hn ce ckadGe os bbbae oadheekeoss 3,500 
PUT MN so ook c cocks sscessceccetscccess 5,500 
DC asOeUMic <del. ocuiee ce dcet wales vike 9,000 
Silk manufacturers and leather sellers............ 4,000 
OP, DAWETIOUNE, BEC. 0 0046 c conceccccacsacse s-- 2,000 
EE Pn node padvencadcts kee edtaven 1,000 
50,000 

Publishers’ profits............... meewbenteased 10,000 
Retail Booksellers’ profits... .. Cqvecdsvducl tees 30,000 
£90,000 








LIST OF ENGLISH PATENTS, 
Granted between the 27th Novernber, and the 27th February, 1840. 


George Davey, of Llandndno, Carnarvon, mining agent, for an im- 
proved mode of applying water power. Patent dated December 2; 
six months to specify. 


Luke Herbert, of Birmingham, engineer, for improvements in the 
mechanism and process of packing and pressing various articles of com- 
merce. (A communication.) December 2; six months. 


Miles Berry, of Chancery lane, draughtsman. for certain improve- 
ments in sind or apparatus for making or manufacturing pins and 
sticking them in paper. (A communication.) December 2; six months. 


Godfrey Anthony Ermen, of Manchester, cotton spinner, for certain 
improvements in machinery or 6 ag he for spinning, doubling, or twis- 
ting cotton, flax, wool, silk, or other fibrous materials, part of which im- 
provements are applicable to machinery in general. December 2; six 
months. 


John Evans, of Birmingham, paper maker, for improvements for 
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chemically preparing and cleansing of felts used by paper manufacturers. 
December 2; six months. 


Henry Dunington, of Nottingham, lace manufacturer, for improve- 
ments in ot employed in making frame work, knit, or stocking 
fabrics. ecember 2; six months. 


James Guest, Jr. of Birmingham, merchant, for improvements in 
jocks and other fastenings, (being a communication.) December 2; six 
months. 


George Saunder, clerk, of Hooknorton, Oxford, and James Wilmot 
Newberry, of the same place, farmer, for improvements in machinery 
for dibbling or setting wheat and other grain or seed. December 2; six 
months. 


Henry Trewhitt, of Newcastle, Esq. for certain improvements in the 
fabrication of china and earthenware, and in the apparatus or machinery 
applicable thereto. (A communication.) Dec. 4; six months. 


Christopher Nickels, of York road, Lambeth, gentleman for im- 
provements in propelling carriages. (A communication.) Dec. 4; six 
months. 


Pierre Narcisse Cronier, of Fricourts Hotel, Saint Martin’s lane, for 
improvements in filters and in the means of cleansing the same, and for 
separating, coloring, and tanning matters by filteration, and for improve- 
ments in employing such tanning matters by filteration. (A communica- 


tion.) Dec. 4; six months. 


James Mayer, of Ashley crescent, Saint Luke, gentleman, for an im- 
proved machine for cutting splints for matches. Dec. 4; six months. 


George Lowe, engineer to the chartered Gas Company, and John 
Kirkham, engineer to the Imperial Gas Company, both of London, for 
improvements in the manufacture of gas for purposes of illumination. 
Dec. 4; six months. 


~~ 
James Nasmyth, of Paticroft, near Manchester, engineer, for certain 
improvements applicable to railway carriages. Dec. 4; six months. 


John Heaton Hall, of Doncaster, chemist, for improvements in pre 
serving and rendering woollen and other fabrics and leather waterproof. 
Dec. 5; six months. 


Harold Potter, of Manchester, Esq. for certain improvements in print- 
ing calicoes, muslins and other fabrics, Dec. 9; six months. 


Samuel White White, of Charlton Marshall, Dorset, Esq. for im- 
provements in preventing persons from being drowned. Dec.9; six 
months. 


Moses Poole, of Lincoln’s inn, gentleman, for improvements in the 
manufacture of caustic soda, and carbonate of soda, (being a commuica- 
tion.) Dec. 9; six months. 


Thomas Richardson, of Newcastle, chemist, for a preparation of sul- 
phate of lead, applicable to some of the purposes for which carbonate 
of lead is now applied. Dec. 9; six months. 
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John Leslie, of Conduit street, Hanover square, tailor, for improve. 
ments in measuring the human frame. (A communication.) Dec. 9 ; jx 
months. 


John Juckes, of Shropshire, gentleman, for improvements in furna- 
ces or fire places, for the better consuming of fuel. Dec. 9; six 
months. 

Pierre Frederic Gougy, of Tavistock street, Westminster, watch- 
maker, for an improvement in clocks, watches and other time keepers. 
Dec. 11; six months. 


Robert Hervey, of Manchester, dry salter, for certain improve- 
ments in the mode of preparing and purifying alum, alumina, alu- 
minous mordants and other aluminous combinations and solutions, and 
the application of such improvements to the purposes of manufacture. 
Dec. 13; six months. 


Robert Gill Ranson, of Ipswich, aye maker, and Samuel Millbourn 
foreman to the said R. G. Ranson, for improvementsin the manufacture 
of paper. Dec. 13; six months. 


Angier March Perkins, of Great Coram street, for improvements in 
apparatus for trnnsmitting heat by circulating water. Dec. 16; six 


months. 


Jacob Brazill, Governor of Trinity Ground, Deptford, for improve- 
ments in obtaining motive power. Dec. 16; six months. 


Henry Seymour Moore Vandeleur, of Kilrush, Ireland, for im- 
provements in paving or covering roads and other ways. Dec. 16; six 
months. 


Samuel Walton Faxon, of Park Village East, Regent’s park, sur- 
geon, for an apparatus to be applied to the chimnies of gas and other 
burners or lamps, to improve combustion. Dec. 16; six months. 


Mounier Japy and Constant Jouffroy Dumery, of George yard, Lom- 
bard street, gentlemen, for improvements in rotary engines, to be actu- 
ated by steam or water. Dec. 16; six months. 


David Morison, of Wilson street, Finsbury, ink maker, for improve- 
ments in printing. Dec. 16; six months. 


David Naylor, of Copley Mill, Halifax, manufacturer, and John 
Crichton, Jr. of Manchester, machine makery for certain improvements 
in machinery for weaving single, double, and treble cloths by hand or 
power. Dec. 16; six months. 


George Wilson, of Salford, machinist and engineer, for certain im- 
provements in steam whistles, adapted for locomotive engines and_ boil- 
ers, and other purposes. Dec. 16; six months. 


James William Thompson, of Turnstile alley, Long acre, upholsterer, 
for improvements in the construction of bedsteads, which improvements 
are particularly applicable to the use of invalids. Dec. 16; six months. 


William Newman, of Birmingham, brass founder, for certain im- 
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proved mechanism for roller blinds, which it is intended to denominate 
Simcox and Company’s patent blind furniture. Dec. 16; six months. 


John Robinson, of North Shields, engineer, for an improved steering 
apparatus. Dec. 16; six months. 


John Wood, of Burslam, Stafford, manufacturer of mineral colors, for 
a new method or process in the application and laying on of the sub- 
stances used in the printing, coloring, tinting and ornamenting of china, 

orcelain, earthenware, and other wares of the same description, by 
which such wares car be painted and ornamented with flowers and other 
devices in a much cheaper and more simple and expeditious manner 
than by any peers now in use, and colors of all or any variety 
may be painted, shaded, mixed, and blended together in one of and 
the same design or pattern, and hardened or burnt into the substance 
of the aforesaid wares by a single process of firing or hardening in the 
enameling kiln. Dec. 16; two months. 


Joseph Gibbs, of Kennington, engineer, for an improvement or im- 
provements in the machinery for preparing fibrous substances for 
spinning, and in the mode of spinning certain fibrous substances. De- 
cember 21; six months. 


George Lindsay Young, of Hackney, gentleman, for an improved 
surface for paper mill or card board vellum, and parchment. Dec. 21 ; 


six months. 
Henry Francis Richardson, of Ironmonger lane, gentleman, for im- 


provements in omnibusses. Dec. 21; six months. 


John Cutts of Manchester, machine maker, and Thomas Spencer of 
the same place, mechanic, for certain improvements in the machinery or 
apparatus for making wire cards for carding cotton, silk, wool and other 
fibrous substances. Dec. 21; six months. 

Lawrence Wood Fletcher, of Charlton-upon-Medlock, Manchester, 
for an improvement or improvements in the manufacture of woollen and 
other cloths or fabrics, and in the application of such cloths or fabrics to 
various useful purposes. Dec. 23; six months. 


Thomas Firmstone, of Newcastle, coal master, for improvements in 
the manufacture of salt. Dec. 24; six months. 


Alexander Mac Rae, of the London Coffee House, Ludgate hill, for 
improvements in machinery for ploughing, harrowing, and other agri- 
cultural purposes, to be worked by steam or other power. Dec. 24; 
six months. , 

Thomas Hardeman Clarke, of Birmingham, cabinet maker, for cer- 
tain improved fastenings for window sashes, tables, and such like pur- 
poses. Dec. 24; six months. 


John Leo Nicolas, of Clifton, Bristol, gent. for certain improvements 
in the method of constructing and propelling carriages on railways and 
common roads, and through fields for agricultural purposes, Patent 
dated Jan. 1; six months to specify. 


Samuel Lawson, of Leeds, and John Lawson, of the same place, 
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engineers and copartners, for improvements in machinery for spinning, 
doubling, and twisting flax, wool, silk and other fibrous subetances. (A 
communication.) Jan. 2; six months. 


Charles Greenway, of Douglas, in the Isle of Man, Esq. for certain 
improvements in reducing friction in wheels of carriages, which im- 
provements are also applicable to bearings - and journals of machinery. 
Jan.3; six months. 


John Francois Victor Fabien, of King William street, London, gent. 
for improvements in pumps. Jan. 7; six months. 


David Low, of Adam’s Court, Old Broad street, merchant; for im- 
perenne in machinery, for crushing, preparing, and combing fiax, 
emp, phormium, tenax, and other fibrous substances.) A communica- 


tion.) Jan.7; six months. 


Moses Poole, of Lincoln’s Inn, gent. for improvements in obtaining 
power. (A communication.) Jan. 7; six months. | 


John Ridgway, of Cauldon Place, Stafford, china manufacturer, for 
an improvement in the moulds used in the manufacture of earthenware, 
porcelain, and other similar substances, whereby such moulds are ren- 
dered more durable. Jan. 11; six months. 


John Ridgway, of Cauldon Place, Stafford, china manufacturer, and 
George Wall, the younger, of the same place, gent. for certain improve- 
ments in the manufacture of china and earthenware, and in the appa- 
ratus or machinery applicable thereto. Jan. 11; six months. 


John Ridgway, of Cauldon Place, Stafford; china manufacturer, 
and George Wall, the younger, of the same place, gent. for certain im- 
»xrovements in the mode of preparing bats of earthenware and porcelain 
clays, and of forming or shaping them into articles of earthenware and 
porcelain, and in the machinery, or apparatus applicable thereto. Jan. 
11; six months. i 


Christopher Edward Dampier, of Ware, attorney at law, for an im- 
proved weighing machine. Jan. 14; four months. 


Hezekiah Marshall, of Canterbury, architect, for improvements in 
window sashes and frames, and in the fastening of window sashes. 
Jan. 14; six months. 


Arthur Eldreld Walker, of Melton street, Euston square, engineer, 
for improvements in engraving by machinery. Jan. 18; six months. 


Charles Wheatstone, of Conduit street, Hanover square, Esq. and 
William Fothergill Cooke, of Sussex Cottage, Slough, Esq. for im- 
provements in giving signals, and sounding alarms at distant places, by 
means of electric currents. Jan. 21; six months. 


Samuel Brown, of Finsbury Pavement, C. E. for improvements in 
making casks, and other vessels of, or from iron and other metals. Jan. 
21; six months. 


Joseph Rock Cooper, of Birmingham, gun maker, for improvements 
in fire arms, and in the balls to be used therewith. Jan.21; six months. 
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William Stone, of Wimsley, gentleman, for improvements in the 
manufacture of wine. Jan. 21; six months. 


James Hall, of Glasgow, upholsterer, for improvements in beds, mat- 
tresses, and os applicable to bedsteads, couches, and chairs. Jan. 
21; six months. , 

Arthur Howe Holdsworth, of Brookhill, Devon, Esq for improve- 
ments in preserving wood from decay. Jan. 21; six months. 


William Coltman, of Leicester, framesmith, and Joseph Wale of the 
same place, framesmith, for improvements in machinery employed in 
making frame work knitting or stocking fabrics. Jan. 21; six months. 


Samuel Wilkes, of Darleston, iron founder, for improvements in the 
manufacture of hinges. Jan. 21; six months. 


George Wilson, of St. Martin’s court, St. Martin’s lane, for an im- 
proved paper cutting machine. Jan. 21; six months. 


Charles Rowley, of Birmingham, stamper and piercer, and Benjamin 
Wakefield of Bordesley, machinist, for improved methods of cutting 
out, stamping or forming and piercing buttons, shells, and backs for but- 
tons, washers, or other articles from metal plate, with improved ma- 
chinery and tools for those purposes. Jan. 21; six months. 


Edward Halliley, of Leeds, cloth manufacturer, for improvements 
in machinery for raising pile on woollen and other fabrics, Jan. 21; 
six months. 


William Hunt, of the Portugal Hotel, Fleet street, London, manu- 
facturing chemist, for improvements in the manufacture of potash and 
soda, and their carbonates. Jan. 21; six months. 


Miles Berry, of Chencery lane, forcertain improvements in the ma- 
nufacture of prussiate of potash and prussiate of soda. (A communi- 
cation.) Jan. 21; six months. 


Jules Alphonse Simon de Gournay, of Bread street, London, gentle- 
man, for ag ppm in the manufacture of horse shoes. (A commu- 
nication.) Jan. 22; six months. 


George Clarke, of Manchester, manufacturer, for certain improve- 
ments in the construction of looms for weaving. Jan. 23; six months. 


Alexander Helt, of Gower street, Bedford square, surgeon, for cer- 
tain improvements in the arrangement and construction of fire grates 
or fire places, applicable to various purposes. Jan. 23; six months. 


James Bingham, of Sheffield, manufacturer, and John Amory Boden, 
of the same place, manufacturer, for certain improved compositions 
which are made to resemble ivory, bone, horn, mother of pearl, and 
other substances applicable to the manufacture of handles of knives. 
forks, and razors, pianoforte keys, snuff boxes, and various other articles. 
Jan. 25; six months. 


Robert Montgomery, of Johnstone, Renfrew, gentleman, for an im- 
provement or improvements in spinning machinery, applicable to mules, 
Jennies, slubbers, and other similar mechanism. Jan. 25; six months. 
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_ Thomas Aitken, of Chadderton, Lancaster, manufacturer, for certain 
improvements in the machinery or apparatus for drawing cotton and 
other fibrous substances. Jan. 28; six months. 


James Smith, Jr. and Francis Smith, of Spital works, near Chester. 
field, lace manufacturers, for certain improvements in machinery for the 
manufacture of figured bobbin net or lace. Jan. 28; six months, 


William Pontifex, of Shoe lane, London, coppersmith, for an improve- 
ment in treating fluids containing coloring matter, to obtain the coloring 
matter therefrom. Jan. 28; six months. 


Henry Curzon, of Kidderminster, machinist, for certain improvements 
in steamengines. Jan. 28; six months. 


John Whitehouse, of West Bromwich, Stafford, iron master, for im- 
provements in preparing and rolling iron and other metals, or metallic 
alloys for the manufacture of certain articles of commerce. Jan. 28; six 
months. 


William Mattershaw Forman, of Sheepshead, Leicester, framesmith, 
fer certain improvements in stocking frames and machinery used in frame 
work knitting. Jan. 28; six months. 


William Cubitt, of Gray’s Inn road, Middlesex, builder, for certain 


improvements in roofing. Jan. 31; six months. 


Moses Poole, of Lincoln’s inn, gentleman, for improvements in 
pumps for raising and forcing water and other fluids. (A communi- 
cation.) Jan. 30; six months to specify. 


William Brockedon, of Queen square, Middlesex, Esq. for improve- 
ments in the means of retaining fluids in bottles, decanters, and other 
vessels. -J n. 31; six months. 


Philippe Marie Moindron, of Bedford place, Russell square, mer- 
chant, for improvements in the construction of furnaces and in boilers. 
(A communication.) Jan. 31; six months. 


William Cubitt, of Gray’s-inn-road, builder for an improvement or 
improvements in roofing, Jan. 31; six months. 


Crofton William Moat, of Thistle grove, Brompton, Esq. for a new 
and improved method of applying steam power to carriages on ord? 
nary roads. Feb. 5; six months. 


Wilkinson Steele and Patrick Sanderson Steele, manufacturing 1ron- 
mongers, of George street, Edinburgh, for improvements in kitchen 
ranges for culinary purposes, and apparatus for raising the temperature 
of water for baths and other uses. Feb. 5; six months. 


William Isaac Cookson, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, st for certain 
improved processes or operations for obtaining copper and other metals 
from metallic ores. Feb. 5; six months. 


Thomas Myerscough, of Little Bolton, manager, and William Sykes, 
of Manchester, machine maker, for certain improvements in the con- 
struction of looms for weaving or producing a new or improved manu- 
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facture of fabrics, and also in the arrangement of machinery to produce 
other descriptions of woven goods or fabrics. Feb. 5; six months. 


Samuel Carson, of Caroline street, Coleshill, Eaton square, Mid- 


dlesex, gentleman, for improvements in apparatus for withdrawing air 
or vapors. Feb. 5 ; six months. 


Joseph Needham Taylor, of Plymouth, captain in the Royal Navy, 
for improvements in steam boats and vessels, making ap licable the 


wer-of the steam engine to new and useful purposes of navigation. 
Feb. 8; six months. 


John Werthemier, of West street, Finsbury circus, printer, for cer- 
tain improvements in preserving animal and vegetable substances and 
liquids. (A communication.) Feb. 8; six months. 


Robert Beart, of Godmanchester, miller, for improvements in ap- 
paratus for filtering fluids. Feb. 8; six months. 


Amand Deplanque, of Leicester square, gentleman, for improve- 
ments in looms for weaving. (A communication.) Feb, 8; six months. 


Edmund Rudge, Jr. of Tewkesbury, tanner, for a new method or 
methods of obtaining power for locomotive and other purposes and of 
applying the same. Feb. 8; six months. 


James Hancock, of Gloucester place, Walworth, for a method of 
forming a fabric or fabrics applicable to various uses, by combining ca- 
outchouc, or certain compounds thereof, with wood, whalebone, or other 
fibrous materials, vegetable or animal, manufactured or prepared for 
that purpose, or with metallic substances manufactured or prepared. 
Feb. 8; six months. 


George Eugene Magnus, of Manchester, merchant, for certain im- 
provements in manufacturing, polishing and finishing slate, and in the 
application of the same to domestic and other useful purposes. Feb. 
8; six months. 


Robert Willis, of the University of Cambridge, clerk, for improve- 


ments in apparatus for weighing. Feb. 12; six months. 


David Napier, of York road, Lambeth, engineer, for improvements 


in the manufacture of projectiles. Feb. 12; six months. 


Antoine Blanc, of Paris, merchant, and Theophile Gervais Bazille, 
of Rouen, merchant, for certain improvements in the manufacturing or 
producing soda, and other articles obtained by or from the decomposi- 
tion of common salt or chloride of sodium. Feb. 12; six months. 


Thomas Robinson Williams, of Cheapside, gentleman, for certain 
improvements in the manufacture of woollen and other fabric or fabrics 
of which wool or fur form a principal component part, and in the ma- 
chinery employed for effecting that object. Feb. 14; six months. 


Joseph Clarke, of Boston, printer, for improvements in piano fortes. 
Feb. 14; six months. 


Gerrad Ralston, of Tokenhouse yard, merchant, for improvements 
30 
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in rolling puddle balls or other masses of iron. (A communication.) 
Feb. 22; six months. 


Richard Cuerton, Jr. of Percy street, Middlesex, brass founder, for 
improvements in the manufacture of cornishes, mouldings, and window 
sashes. (A communication.) Feb. 22; six months. 


William Cook, of King street, Regent street, coachmaker, for im- 
provements in carriages. Feb. 22; six months. 


Thomas Kerr, of Forecrofts Dunse, in the county of Berwick, Esq. 
for a new and improved mortar or cement for buildimg, also for mould- 
ings, castings, statuary, tiles, pottery, imitations of soft and hard rocks, 
and other useful purposes, and which mortar or cement is applicable as 
a manure for promoting vegetation and destroying noxious insects. Fel). 
22; six months. 


John Hanson, of Huddersfield, engineer, for certain improvement: 
in meters, for measuring volumes of gas, water, and other fluids, when 
passed through them, and in the construction of cocks or valves appli- 
cable to such purposes. Feb. 22; six months. 


William Winsor, of Rathbone place, artists’ colorman, for a certain 
method or certain methods of preserving and. using colors. Feb. 22; 
six months. 


Job Cutler, of Lady Pool lane, Birmingham, gent. and Thomas Gre- 
gory Hancock, of Highgate, Birminghamy, aforesaid, machinist, for an 
improved method of cutting corks and constructing the necks of bot- 
tles. Feb. 22; six months. 


William Brindley, of Northwood street, Birmingham, for improve- 
‘ ments in apparatus employed in pressing cotton wool and goods of va. 
rious descriptions. Feb. 25; six months 


Thomas Huckrale, of Over Norton, Oxford, farmer, for improve- 
ments in ploughs.. Feb. 25; six months. 


Thomas Farmer, of Gunnersbury House, near Acton, Middlesex, 
Esq. for improvements in treating pyrites to obtain sulphur, sulphureous 
an and other products. Feb. 25; six months. 


John Wilson, of Liverpool, lecturer on chemistry, for an improve- 
ment or improvements in the process or processes of manufacturing the 
carbonate of soda. Feb. 25; six months. 


Richard Kingdon, of Gothic House, Stockwell, surgeon, for certain 
improvements in apparatus for the. support of the human body, and the 
correction of curvatures and other distortions of the spine of the human 
body. Feb. 25; six months. 


Thomas Milner, of Liverpool, safety box mauufacturer, for certain 
improvements in boxes, safes, or other depositories, for the protectio 
of papers, or other materials from fire. Feb. 26; six months. 


William Morritt Williams, of Bedford place, Commercial road, pro- 
fessor of mathematics, for an improved lock and key. Feb. 27; s1* 
months. 
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Rowland Macdonald Stephenson, of Upper Thames street, in the 
city of London, civil engineer, for certain improvements in shifting and 
working stage scenes, and other theatrical machinery. Feb. 28; six 


months. 





LIST OF SCOTCH PATENTS, 
Granted from November 22d, 1839, to February 19th, 1840. 


Thomas Kerr, Esq. of Forecrofts, Dunse, Berwick, for a new and 
improved mortar or cement for building and other purposes. Sealed 
23d of November, 1839; four months to specify. 


William Miller, of Clitheroe, Lancaster, engineer, for certain im- 
provements in grates used in steam engine or other furnaces or fire 
places. Dec. 5. 


John Swindells, of Manchester, Lancaster, manufacturing chemist, 
for certain improvements in the manufacture of Prussian Blue, prussiate 
of potash, and prussiate of soda. Dec. 5. 


Francois Vonillon, of Princes street, Hanover square, Middlesex, silk 
mercer, (a communication from a certain foreigner ers | abroad) for 
improvements in the manufacture of ornamental woven fabrics. De- 
cember 6. 


George Lowe, engineer to the chartered Gas Company, and John 
Kirkham, engineer to the Imperial Gas €ompany, both of London, for 
improvements in the manufacture of gas for purposes of illumination. 
Dec. 6. 


John Juckes, of Shropshire, gentleman, for improvements in furna- 
ces and fire places, for the better consuming of fuel. Dec. 12. 


Moses Poole, of Lincoln’s inn, Middlesex, gentleman, (a communica- 
tion from a certain foreigner residing abroad,) for improvements in 
looms for weaving. Dec. 12. 


Charles Dod, of 21 Craven street, Strand, Middlesex, gentleman, (a 
communication by a certain foreigner residing abroad,) for certain im- 
provements in the construction of 1 railways and tram roads, and in the 
carriages to be used thereon and otherwise. Dec. 18. 


Charles Cowan, of Penicuick, Edinburgh, paper manufacturer, and 
Adam Ramage, of Valleyfield, in the same county, paper maker, for 
improvements in machinery used in the manufacture of paper. De- 


cember 19. 


William Palmer, of Sutton street, Clerkenwell, Middlesex, lamp- 
maker, for improvements in lamps and in the manufacture of candles. 
Dec. 21. 


John Sutton, of John street, Roupell street, Lambeth, Surrey, ma- 
chinist, for improvements ir obtaining power. Dec. 21. 


_ Ambrose Bowden Johns, of Plymouth, in the county of Devon, ar- 
ust, for improvements in coloring or painting walls and other surfaces, 
and preparing materials used for that purpose. Dec. 21. 
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Antonio James Mayor, of Ashley crescent, St. Luke, Middlesex, gen. 
tleman, for animproved machine for cutting splints for matches. Dec. 2]. 


James Hay, of Belton, in Haddington, Scotland, captain in the royal 
navy, for an improved plough, “ the Belton Plough.” Sealed Decem. 


ber 23,1839; tour months to specify. 


Christopher Nickels, of the York road, Lambeth, Surrey, gentleman, 
(a communication,) for improvements in propelling carriages. Dec. 24, 


Joseph Gibbs, of Kennington, Surrey, engineer, for an improvement 
or improvements in the machinery for preparing fibrous substances for 
spinning, and in the mode of spinning certain fibrous substances. De- 


cember 24. 


Thomas Edmondson, of Manchester, Lancaster, clerk, for certain im- 
provements in printing presses. Dec. 31. 


James Nasmyth, of Paticroft, near Manchester, engineer, for certain 
improvements applicable to railway carriages. Dec. 31. 


Thomas Laurente Lamy Godard, of Christopher’s street, Finsbury 
square, London, merchant, (a communication aes a certain foreign- 
er,) for improvements in looms for weaving, to be worked by steam 
or other power. Jan. 8, 1840. 


John Bradford Furnival, of Street Ashton, Warwick, farmer, (a com- 
munication from a foreigner,) for improvements in apparatus or materi- 
als to prevent persons and quadrupeds sinking when in the water. Ja- 
nuary 8. 

George Wilton Turner, late of Park village, Regent’s park, Middle- 
sex, but now of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Doctor of Philosophy, and 
Herbert Minton, of Longfield Cottage, Stoke-upon-Trent, Stafford, 
manufacturer, for animproved porcelain. Jan. 9. 


Richard Beard, of Egremont place, New Road, Middlesex, gentle- 
man, (a communication from a certain foreigner,) for improvements in 
printing calicoes and other fabrics. Jan. 9. 


Alexander Francis Campbell, of Great Plumpstead, Norfolk, Esq. 
and Charles White, of Norwich, mechanic, for improvements in 
ploughs, parts of which improvements are applicable to harrows and 
other agricultural implements. Jan. 9. 


Robert Montgomery, of Johnston, Renfrew, Scotland, gentleman, 
for an improvement or improvements in spmning machinery, applicable 
to mules, jennies, slubbers, and other similar mechanism. Jan. 9. 


William Vickers, of Firs-hill, York, steel manufacturer, (a commu- 
nication from a foreigner,) for an improvement in the manufacture o! 
cast steel. Jan. 10. : 

Christopher Edward Dampier, of Ware, Hertford, attorney at law, 
for an improved weighing machine. Jan. 14. 


John Leslie, of Conduit street, Hanover square, Middlesex, tailor, (a 
communication,) for improvements in measuring the human figure. 
Jan. 15. 
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Thomas Clark and Charles Clark, of Wolverhampton, Stafford, iron 
founders and co-partners, for improvements in glazing and enameling 
cast iron hollow ware. Jan. 15. 


William Harper, of Cowper’s court, Cornhill, London, patent stove 
manufacturer, and Thomas Walker, of Birmingham, Warwick, for im- 
provements in stoves and grates, and in preparing metal plates for such 
stoves, and for other purposes. Jan. 15. 


Matthew Heath, of Furnival’s Inn, London, gentleman, (a commu- 
nication from a certain foreigner,) for improvements in clarifying and 
filtering water, beer, wine and other liquids. Jan. 15. 


John Ainsley, farmer, Redheugh, near Dalkeith, for a machine for an 
new and improved mode of making or moulding tiles, bricks, retorts, 
and such like work from clay. Jan. 20. 


Samuel White White, of Charlton Marshall, Dorset, Esq. for im- 


provements in preventing persons from being drowned. Jan. 20. 


Arthur Eldred Walker, of Melton street, Euston square, engraver, 
for improvements in engraving by machinery. Jan. 20. 


Robert Lorimer, brass founder, No. 45 Jamaica st. Glasgow, North 
Britain, an improvement or improvements on stoves. Sealed Jan. 25, 
1840; four months to specify. 


Miles Berry, of Chancery, lane, Middlesex, (communication from 
a foreigner,) an invention or discovery by which certain texile or 
fibrous plants are rendered applicable to making paper, and spinning 
into yarns, and weaving into cloth, in place of flax, hemp, cotton, and 
other fibrous materials commonly used for such purposes. Jan. 27. 


John Jones of Westfield place, Sheffield, York, a new frying and 
grilling pan for the cooking of steaks, chops and other meats. Jan. 29. 


Robert Hervey, of Manchester, Lancaster, dry salter, certain im- 
provements in the mode of preparing and purifying alum, alumina, alu- 
minous mordants and other aluminous combinations and solutions, and 


the application of such improvements to the purposes of manufacture. 
Jan. 31. 


Francis Worrell Stevens, of Chigwell, Essex, school master, certain 
improvements in apparatus for propelling boats and other vessels on 
water. Feb. 1. 


William Isaac Cookson, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Esq. certain im- 


proved processes or operations for obtaining copper and other metals 
from metallic ores. Feb. 3. 


George Wilson, of St. Martin’s court, St. Martin’s lane, Middlesex, 


stationer, an improved paper cutting machine. Feb. 3. 


Miles Berry, of Chancery lane, Middlesex, (communication from a 
foreigner,) certain improvements in machinery or apparatus for making 
or manufacturing pins, and sticking them in paper. Feb. 5. 


Godfrey Anthony Ermen, of Manchester, Lancaster, cotton spinner, 
certain improvements in machinery or apparatus for spinning, doubling, 
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or twisting cotton, flax, wool, or other fibrous materials, part of which 
improvements are applicable to machinery in general. Feb. 5. 


James Capple Miller, of Manchester, Lancaster, gentleman, certain 
improvoments in printing calicoes, muslins and other fabrics. Feb. 7. 


John Alexander Philip de Val Marino, of No. 17 Clifford st. Bond 
st. Middlesex, Esq. certain improvements in the manufacture of gas, 
and in the apparatus employed for consuming gas for the purposes of 


producing light. Feb. 7. 


John Francis Victor Fabien, of King street, London, gentleman, 
(communication from a foreigner,) improvements in pumps. Feb. 12. 


Jonathan Fell, of Workington, Cumberland, ship builder, improve- 


ments in building ships and other vessels. Feb. 12. 


John Reynolds, of Victoria Hotel, Euston square, Middlesex, Esq 
improvements in the manufacture of salt. Feb. 12. 


Henry Pinkus, late of Pennsylvania, in the United States of America, 
but now of 79 Oxford street, Middlesex, gentleman, improvements in 
inland transit, some of which improvements are applicable to, and may 
be combined with, an improved method of, or apparatus for, communi- 
cating and transmitting, or exténding, motive power, by means whereot 
carriages or waggons may be propelled on railways or roads, and ves- 


sels may be propelled on canals. Feb. 19. 





LIST OF IRISH PATENTS, 
Granted from November, 1839, to January 22d, 1840. 


T. N. Raper, for improvements in rendering fabrics and leather wa- 
ter proof. 


H. Zander, for improvements in steam engines, steam boilers, or con- 
densers. 


Samuel Hall, for improvements in steam engines, and in propelling. 
P. A. Ducote, for certain improvements in printing china, porcelain, 
earthenware, and other wares, and for printing on paper, calicoes, silks, 


woolens, oil cloths, leather, and other fabrics, and for an improved ma- 
terial to be used in printing. 


A. F. Campbell and C. White, for certain improvements in ploughs, 
harrows, scarifiers, cultivators and horse hoes. 


W. H. Hornley and W. Kenworthy, for certain improvements in the 
machinery or apparatus for sizing or otherwise preparing cotton, wool- 
len, flax, or other warp for weaving. 


J. A Tuik, for certain improvements in the manufacture of iron. 


J. T. L. Goodard, for improvements in looms for weaving, to be 
worked by steam or other power. 


Joseph Gibbs, for an improvement or improvements in machinery for 
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preparing fibrous substances for spinning, and in the mode of spinning 
certain fibrous substances. 


Miles Berry, for an invention or discovery by which certain texile or 
fibrous plants are rendered applicable to making paper, and spinning 
into yarns, and weaving into cloth, in place of flax, hemp, cotton, and 
other fibrous materials commonly used for such purposes. 


Edward Dampier, for an improved weighing machine. 


George Chapman, for certain improvements in steam engines. Jan. 22. 





LIST OF AMERICAN PATENTS, 
Granted from February 12th, to March 19th, 1840. 





Daniel Williams, New-York, measuring the Human Body for Cutting 
Garments. Patented February 18th, 1840. 


Elijah W. Welsh, of Paris, Va. Oiling Mill Spindles. Patented 
February 18th, 1840. 


William Church, (American Citizen) Birmingham, England, Improve- 
ments in Buckles, Clasps, Hooks, and Eyes, and other fastenings, 
principally applicable to Wearing Apparel. Patented February 18th, 
1840. 


Isaac Straub, of Cincinnati, Ohio, Portable Grist Mill to be driven by 
Horse Power. Patented February 18th, 1840, 


George F. Bigelow, of Norfolk, Va. improvement in Constructing Ships. 
Patented February 18th, 1840. 


W. R. Greenleaf and Alonzo Cole, Gerry, New-York, improvement in 
the machine for Cutting Veneers. Patented February 18th, 1840. 


Charles E. King, Mount Pleasant, Ohio, constructing Saddles. Paten- 
ted February 21, 1840. 


Samuel Davis, Mifflin, Pennsylvania, machine for Punching Sheet Iron. 
Patented February 21st, 1840. 


Isaac Richardson, Paoli, Pennsylvania, Lime Kiln. Patented February 
21, 1840. 


John MeCrone, of Ellicott’s Mills, Maryland, machine for making 
Wrought Iron Spikes. Patented February 21st, 1840. 


John Thorpe and William G. Angell, of Providence, R. I. Knotted 
Heddle Stuff, of which Weavers’ Eye Harnesses are intended to be 
made. Patented February 26th, 1840. 


John Dutton, Jr. Aston, Pennsylvania, improvement in the Endless Chain 
of Water Buckets for Propelling Machinery. Patented February 
26th, 1840. 

John D. Aikin, Columbus, Pennsylvania, machine for Drawing Stumps. 
Patented February 26th, 1840. 
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Moore R. Fletcher, of Boston, Massachusetts, Truss Pad for cure of 
Hernia. Patented February 26th, 1840. 


Joseph Hanchett, Cold Water, Michigan, machine for excavating Ditch. 
es, &c. Patented February 28th, 1840. 


Chester Gorham, Barre, Massachusetts, mode of Pressing Palm Leaf 
Hats. Patented March 3d, 1840. 


John Hart, of Lebanon, Kentucky, improvement in Bedsteads. Pa. 
tented March 3d, 1840. 


Sylvester Penfield, of Hartford, Connecticut, Fire Escape. Patented 
March 3d, 1840. 

Charles F. Johnson, Tioga, N. Y. improvement in Dry Docks. Paten- 
ted March 6th, 1840. 


Benjamin M. Bosworth, Warren, R. 1. Latch and Lock for Doors. 
Patented March 6th, 1840. 


Léwis Hotchkiss and Wills Hotchkiss, Derby, Connecticut, Door Latch 
Patented March 6th, 1840. 


James Hodge, Fair Play, 8. C. machine for making Bricks. Patented 
March 6th, 1840. 


Lucius Stebbins, Hartford, Connecticut, machines for coloring Maps. 
Patented March 6th, 1840. 


Enoch Thomas, New Athens, Ohio, improvement called Thomas’s Her- 
nial and Uterine Elastic and Spring Supporter. Patented March 
12th, 1840. 

Isaac N. Stanley, Philadelphia, Pa. improvement in Railroad Cars for 


turning strong Curves,and for changing from one track to another 
without the use of Switches. Patented March 12th, 1840. 


William Thomas, Hingham, Mass. machine for Heading Spikes. Pa- 
tented March 14th, 1840. 

Casper Kittinger, Massilon, Ohio, mode of Veneering. Patented 
March 14th, 1840. 

Herbert H. Stimpson, Boston, Mass.Cooking Ranges. Patented March: 
14th, 1840. 

John W. Post, Baltimore, Maryland, machine for Breaking Dough for 
Baking. Patented March 14th, 1840. 

G. W. Hildreth, Lockport, New-York, Sluice Gate for filling Locks. 
Patented March 19th, 1840. | 

Joseph T. Martin, New-York, Floating Dry Dock. Patented March 
19th, 1840. > 

John D. Aikin, Columbus Pa. Rotary Steam Engine. Patented March 
19th 1840. 

Reuben Jackson, Zanesville, Ohio, Cooking Stove. Patented March 
19th, 1840. 





